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Marshall: Grand Strategy in a Cold War 


(See ‘Special Report’) 














Cross-section shows deep protection. 


How a” lean year’ looks to a termite 
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Pressure-t reated 


_KOPPERS 


HEN termites come up against 
W\ poles that look like this... 
poles that have been pressure-treated 
with creosote by Koppers Company 
... they get very depressed indeed. 
For they know they can’t eat the 
wood in those poles. hungry as they 
are. They just don’t like it. They 
know, you might say, that the “res- 
taurant” is closed. That’s why it’s 
such a wise precaution to use pres- 
sure-treated poles and cross-arms in 
ail pole lines. 
Poles treated by Koppers are per- 





Wood 


manently protected, not only against 
termite attack, but against the rav- 
ages of time and decay as well. They 
give longer service—just as railroad 
crossties do when they're pressure- 
treated by Koppers. 

So whether you are interested in 
poles, highway posts, bridges, water 
towers or piles, if you use wood and 
want it to last... use Koppers Pres- 
sure-treated Wood. 

Koppers Company, Inec., Wood 
Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsvivania, 


THE PRESSURE-TREATMENT of wood is just one way in which Koppers 
serves industry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals. It manufactures 
flexible couplings, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It designs 


and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products 
or services that will help your business. 
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_|America has more passenger cars than the 


/rest of the world put together—far more bath- 
“tubs, and many more radios. It’s that way 
with clothes or food or almost any comfort, 
convenience, or necessity you can mention. 


Other countries have as much metal and 
| enough manpower. There are no atom secrets 
‘in a 4 door sedan. Modern bath tubs are 
hardly confidential. And the mysteries of the 
light bulb are old hat. 


What other countries don’t have is “The 
Climate of Freedom,” the economic and po- 
litical freedom of enterprise that lets a man 
or a company pick its own destiny and labor 
towards it. 


Burlington Mills has 75 plants, operating 


‘“*Woven into 
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The Climate of 
| FREEDOM 
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Durlingt ton Mills 
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in this Climate of Freedom where the greatest 
good for the greatest number is the ultimate 
yardstick. 


This Climate of Freedom is a precious thing 
to Burlington Mills whose plants have pros- 
pered under its influence. 


From these Mills in constantly. greater 
volume come Bur-Mil Women’s Suitings, 
Men’s Suitings, Women’s Dress Fabrics, 
Ribbons, Shirtings, and fabrics that go into 
umbrellas, millinery, comforters, blanket 
bindings and an endless list of other items. 


The Climate of Freedom is not exclusively 
ours, but favors all who produce for a better 
way of life for America. In our own case, the 
better way means better rayon fabrics at 
prices low enough to please the millions. 





iC Life of America” 


f GENERAL OFFICES, 


—_—; 






N. C. 


Greensboro, 


I Makers of » Women’s Wear Fabrics « Decorative Fabrics - aon s “ds ear Fabrics + Hosiery + Ribbons + Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns 





PRESTIGE 


Because no other radiisibedbbgraph 
so excels in acoustical performance 
and tornitecd styling, Magnavox. 
leadership is recognized every- 
where. 14 superb models range Th) 
price from $187 to $850. 





HELP YOURSELF 


To More Manpower — 
ABIG SAVINGS—NEW PROFITS 
GET THIS 
New Catalog 


OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


LEWIS. SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


150 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 








System of Check Writing 
PROTECTS YOU 


Every Step of the Way 
1. PAYEE NAME and AMOUNT PROTECTION 
in ONE operation. 
2. Safeguard private form- 
ula acid-proof ink. 
. Two year guarantee of 
perfect mehanical op- 
eration. 
. Two year Indemnity 
Bond for $10,000.00 
covering check altera- 
tions or forgeries. 
. Name Plate or Regis- 
tered Number Plate, 
additional protection 
against _forger 








Write for full 


bebtolaeckentteye! 


SAFEGUARD CORP. 


LANSDALE, PA. 








Teachers’ Test 


We are much interested in .. . the story 
of a history test that was given to Colorado 
schoolteachers during the annual Colorado 
Education Association convention in Den- 
ver (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 3 

The facts are that four teachers were 
given the test by a Rocky Mountain News 
reporter. One of the four made a score of 
20. That meant that the average score 
of the other three would be around 87. 
Really then, all of this hullabaloo that has 
been going on about the lack of knowledge 
of American history by schoolteachers was 
based on a low score of one teacher 

Warp B. Kirpan 
Director of Publications and Publicity 
The Colorado Education Association 
Denver, Colo. 


The Rocky Mountain News, whose quiz- 
zing of teachers NEWSWEEK reported, in- 
sists it questioned more than four but now 
refuses to divulge the number. In an edi- 
torial on Dec. 7, the newspaper defended 
the quiz and offered to prepare another 
test and give it “under whatever plan the 
Colorado Education Association would 
consider scientifically sound.’ This offer 
was made two weel:s before the editorial 
appeared but no reply has been received 
from the CEA to date. The entire quiz 
with answers was published by NeEwswEek 
in the belief that the test was far from 
easy and would enhance rather than dam- 
age the reputation of the Colorado teachers. 


Scuppered Schooner 

Your Dec. 8 issue shows Raymond Kern 
seriously examining a very passable model 
of a four-masted, full-rigged ship, but your 
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Acme 
Phe picture that caused a row 


caption erroneously and feloniously state 
that it is a “four-masted schooner!” 
I weep for you. 
Rosert W. Rose 
Commander, U.S.N.R. (Retired) 
Clifton, Mass. 


P Vast heaving! ’Vast printing! Bela-a-ay! ; 

If Bill Barnacle, our respected secon! 
mate, had caught any of “those dam 
boys” (apprentices) of his starboard watd 


calling the bark Engelhorn of Liverpool: > 


schooner. he would have boxed the con: 
pass and everybody within reach of hi 
horny-handed fist. As I remember, i 
schooner fore-and-aft-rigged, and you 
cut shows a square-rigged vessel. Call the 
old man! Call the watch! But do not cil 
it a schooner. 


J. R. Beces 
Middlebury Center, Pa. 


> How can a schooner have square sail 


H. M. Mortey 
Hollywood, Calif. 


PT switched to Newsweek several yea 
ago, have sworn by NEWSWEEK ever sinc} 
and have not regretted the change. 

But as an old-time sailor, you made me 
turn red in the face—and you yoursél 
should turn purple—when you insult tl 
few remaining real salt-water sailors. ly 
calling what is obviously a full-rigged shi 
a schooner. Father Neptune sure will ge 
you for this one. 

This is the first worth-while error dis 
covered years of NEWSWEEK reading 
So you are still several up. 

Avex A. CoHEN 

San José, Costa Rica 


Pir SHIP PICTURED IS SCHOONER-RIGGH 
THEN I AM A RING-TAILED MONKEY. 
A. H. CLEMENT 
MENTONE, ALA, 
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PSchooners are 
rigged with fore- 
and-aft  sails,. and 
have had as many 
as seven masts. 
Some vessels have 
both square and 
fore-and-aft sails— 
such as brigantines, 


barks, and barken- 













tines. 
: Some of the old- 
A SQUARE-RIGGEO . 
Seneaten timers here on 












Puget Sound claim 
hat they have seen “square-rigged schoon- 
Mrs” and have described them to me, as 
lustrated. 






Dean W. STICKLER 





Tacoma, Wash. 


Yes, yes, yes. It’s a four-masted, square- 
igged ship. 






fal Lehrman Speaking 


The comrades are calling my book “Rus- 
a’s Europe” prejudiced and wicked. This 
expected. But it’s a bit rough to read in 
EWSWEEK that I’m a converted fellow 
aveler who could “stomach everything 
om the Moscow purges to the Nazi-Soviet 
ct,” who was cured “in a blinding flash of 
1) Gievelation” .. . My “sudden” conversion 

b Yugoslavia came after ten weeks and 57 

ages of facts and figures. If I was pro- 
\-ai\! oviet, it was only in matters of foreign 
‘onl ffolicy, and only because the odor of Lit- 
am @jinofl was less high than the odor of Bald- 
ate) (in and Chamberlain. 







la f Hat LenrMan 
rol F} New York City 
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NEWSWEEK’s reviewer took Mr. Lehr- 


4 : é 
an largely at his own word as to his 
Vout ne o,° : ‘ 
' re-Tito position and characterized’ the 
ir llow-traveling mentality in general rather 
L Cal 


han this one in particular. Counted 
Qainst about a dozen years, it does not 
G3 Rem unfair to characterize a change after 
en weeks and 57 pages of facts and fig- 
a3 es” as a “blinding flash of revelation.” 
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Keep an eye on this track | 


Soon you'll see a locomotive 


P that will reveal new concepts 


Z 





of the basic 
When it comes 


to locomotives... Diesel locomotive advantages ... 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 









A name worth remembering 
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1. INTO THIS 80-year-old house the Bishops 
moved in 1903. The place was bought “by word; 
no lawyer, no agent.” The 5 children, all col- 
lege graduates, were born here. 


od 


- : 
> ae 
iar ye et ~~ 
2. “MR. TIM” AND “MIS’ ETHEL.” He’s 
been a Farm Bureau director for 20 years, 
member Interstate Milk Assn. for 27, active in 
the Soil Conservation District. 


3. A LOT OF EXTRA leaves go in the table 
when the Bishop clan foregathers. A close-knit 
group, they are always making occasions for 
meeting at the old home on the Wye. 


4. BISHOPS OLD AND YOUNG make good 
use of the tidal river in their back yard. A little 
farther offshore the crabbin’ is mighty good, 
supplies a tasty meal for the taking. 


5. AS IN ALL prosperous farm families, the 
Bishop women are style-conscious. Shopping 
trips to town, movies—and the pages of C. G. 
—keep them posted on the latest in clothes. 





The Bishops make love of the land yield a 
perennial crop of deep-down satisfaction on 
Maryland’s famed Eastern Shore 


N the picturesque tidewater region lying between the Chesapeak 
and the sea, you'll find the Bishops—C. Tilghman (“Mr. Tim’ 
and his wife, “‘Mis’ Ethel.” 

Their 500 acres of good Sassafras loam are waterbound on thre 
sides. From front or back of their big, rambling house they look out} 
on the gentle Wye. On the spacious, tree-studded, four-acre lawn: 
flock of sturdy grandchildren can often be seen and heard at plav.@ 


The Bishops are dirt farmers from away back; Bishops have bee 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farmint 
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6. DAIRYING is a big Bishop interest, with 
Holsteins and Guernseys the favorite breeds. 
The farm is run on the 5-field rotation plan— 
2 in grass, 2 in wheat, | in corn. 








7. HAMS ARE A SPECIALTY with the 
Bishops, who spare nothing to achieve the 
famed “‘Sho’” flavor. Recipe for “Mis” Ethel’s” 
sausage is in the January C.G. 


8. GOOD USE is made of two tractors, a corn 





la lling Eastern Shore soil since 1634. The land is their living; from it, 





- he ‘od 3 . . picker, electric milking machine, milk cooler, 
on. bby hard work and applied intelligence, they have won a rich, abundant satan bnieie, Naw ahiapetpiigpaennt inglamel ; 
fe. And, in the process, the deep respect and affection of a whole for “Young Tim,” who has a way with tools. 


ountryside. 
apeak'] The story of these good people is told in the January issue of 
Tim" @ountry Gentleman. It is the latest in a series about Country Gentle- 
nan families, designed to show how good farming can mean good and 
a thre: gracious living. 


0k oll On these pages is a hint of the pleasure and inspiration 2,300,000 





lawn? €ountry Gentleman subscribers are due to get in January. And your 


t plav.ppo . . , , ‘cal ities ii 
| pportunity to glimpse a life that is typical of better farm families oh UND Ath ehh aaddhincen tha 
ye beet roughout Arherica. house and on the farm, provides leisure which 


the Bishops instinctively use to enrich their 
own life and that of a. widespread community. 


ANUABY, Seay 


better Living 





SO EASY TO USE 


Typing on an IBM Electric Typewriter is almost 
effortless. 

At the slight touch of your finger-tip, each key 
responds smoothly and swiftly to your will. 

The quality work produced on IBM Electric 
Typewriters has been a source of pride and satis- 
faction to thousands of companies and many more 
thousands of typists for as long as 17 years. 

rom the first electric model in 1930 to the latest 
today, IBM research, design and production have 
concentrated on, and pioneered in, making elec- 
tricity do the work—well! 





If it's IBM... it is electric 





ae | —e 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. 
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or our nformation 


SPECIAL DELIVERY: Effective this 
issue, the regular domestic edition 
of NEWSWEEK will be flown to all 
places formerly served by the 
smaller Pan American edition, 
which will be discontinued. De- 
livery will be made with the same ~ 
speed as before. Thus Newsweek 
becomes the first news magazine to 
furnish its full edition regularly to 
Latin America. This is to welcome our Latin American read- 
ers—many of whom have requested this transfer into the 
domestic-edition fold. 





‘IN PASSING’: That “bigger and better” attitude which 
everyone feels at the beginning of each year actually has re- 
sulted in a new Newsweek department. On page 44, readers 
will find three crammed columns of those unique items in the 
news which reflect the hopes, the laughter, the tears, and the 
yearnings of people, big and little, everywhere, and which, 
in their way, mirror the march of civilization as much as the 
headline-making decisions and actions of the world’s states- 
men, scientists, and merchant princes. Transition, which 
formerly occupied this space, has been moved to page 55 
where it will still be concerned primarily with what editors 
label, sometimes irreverently, “hatched, matched, and dis- 
patched” items. 


NEWSWEEK VOCABULARY: In the course of his book 
“How. to Double Your Vocabulary,” published by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., S. Stephenson Smith uses one issue of NEws- 
WEEK as the basis for a vocabulary test, listing the least 
common words he found in each department of the magazine. 
After careful study of the subject, Smith comes to the con- 
clusion that: “In the main, NEWSWEEK is written in the 
commonest 10,000 words in the language. But a typical issue 
contains a sprinkling of words beyond this range, a very few 
new coinages, and an occasional word still classified as slang 
by the dictionaries.” That’s right in line with what News- 
WEEK wants in its reporting—which is to tell the news, 
what’s behind it, and what it means in the simplest and most 
direct manner possible. 


CAPITAL BUREAU: Professionally, Ernest K. Lindley, News- 
WEEK’s Washington bureau head, has known Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall ever since the general became Chief 
of Staff in 1939. With eight years of close observation behind 
him, Lindley supervised the Marshall story and divided the 
reporting and writing assignments among Edward Weintal, 
diplomatic correspondent, Vera Clay and Kenneth Crawford. 
With help from other bureau members, these specialists 
have added up Secretary Marshall’s vitally important first 
year in office. Their joint findings appear on page 22. 


THE COVER: If not the most impor- 
tant man of 1947 from a news stand- 
point, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall must be considered as the 
individual whose thinking and action 
was behind a major share of ’47’s most 
important headlines. Through crucial 
years he has held positions of extreme 
responsibility with a forthrightness 
that commands respect, agreement or no. Here he stands be- 
fore the official flag of his office which he has sworn to defend 
in peace and war—hot or cold (Globe Photo). 
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FACTS anp FIGURES 


about the NEW WEST 
and especially the many 
advantages of locating 
a Pacific Coast plant in 
Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, California. 


Every manufacturer and _business- 
man who is thinking West needs 
this free book, ‘How to win the mar- 
kets of the NEW WEST.” 


52 PAGES of facts, figures, photos 
and maps that show clearly that it 
pays to manufacture in the West to 
serve the West. And that Metropoli- 
tan Oakland is the best location 
from which to serve the five big 
fast-growing high-income markets | 
of the Eleven Western States. 





Ye. —" 
: » | WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


ee 


p f] [ | T A by It will give you the basic factsabout the advantages of 
this Area from the standpoints of central location, 


manufacture, distribution, transportation, power, 
resources and many other angles. Write today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 





The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW WEST 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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q What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expeeted Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The original tip to Stassen regarding 
commodity dealings by Ed Pauley came 
from sources in the Army Department, 
where Pauley is special assistant 
} Although Secretary Anderson refuses to 
confirm it, the Republicans gave him a 
list of rumored grain speculators with a 
request that he confirm or refute their 
market operations, the information to be 


given in secret. The list included at least 


one Republican and one Democratic sena- 
tor and a high official of the Hoover ad- 
ministration. Anderson refused to comply 
_.. Labor circles in Washington are buzz- 
ing with reports that John L. Lewis may 
resign as president of the United Mine 
Workers and concentrate his activities on 
administering the union’s huge welfare 
fund ... Tom Finletter of New York has 
powerful support to be chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. He now heads 
the President’s Air Policy Commission. 


Anti-Communist Drive 
Look for new efforts in Congress to 
restrict the Communist party. Although 
outlawry still appears unlikely, principally 
® because of J. Edgar Hoover’s insistence 


# that it would only drive adherents under- 


® ground, legislation compelling Commu- 


®uists to register as foreign agents has a 
‘good chance of enactment. 


National Notes 
George V. Allen, career diplomat and 


present Ambassador to Iran, probably will 


be named Assistant Secretary of State to 
head up the Voice of America program, 
the post that’s been vacant since the 
resignation of William Benton . . . Edwin 
C. Wilson, Ambassador to Turkey, is seek- 
ing a transfer because of health. He'll 


HB probably be replaced at Ankara by Loy 


W. Henderson, the State Department’s top 
® Near Eastern specialist . . . The Justice 
Department has asked the Budget Bureau 


@ for additional funds to speed up antitrust 
} suits and investigations. It’s now filing an 
Paverage of one antitrust suit every two 
B weeks 
@tvurn the voluntarily grounded Douglas 
4 DC-6 transports to service are more ex- 


. . . Modifications necessary to re- 


tensive than was first believed. It may 


@ be four ‘months before they are back. 


*Bzruch on Inflation 


There are indications that Bernard M. 
Baruch, Democratic “elder statesman,” 
is out of sympathy with much of the 
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Truman anti-inflation program. The vet- 
eran financier tells friends the recent 
annual report of the President’s Economic 
Council was political in nature. He sees 
it as designed to bolster Administration 
demands for mandatory price-wage con- 
trols and as tending to blame the business 
community for current economic _ ills. 
Baruch recalls that some administration 
economists were forecasting a depression 
with up to 15,000,000 unemployed after 
V-J Day at a time when he told Congress 
there would be a period of unparalleled 
prosperity. Baruch soon will go before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to outline his own European recovery and 
domestic anti-inflation ideas. 


Political Notes 

Truman is expected to appoint at least 
two women to important domestic posts 
this year. White House advisers think Tru- 
man has paid too little attention to women 
voters . . . Reorganization of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee in the House is in the cards. Death of 
its chairman, Representative Drewry of 
Virginia, gives Minority Leader Rayburn 
a chance to revitalize the committee with 
younger men in preparation for the 1948 
elections . . . The Texas senatorial race is 
expected to shape up eventually as a 
three-cornered affair, with incumbent Sen- 
ator O’Daniel defending against two chal- 
lengers . . . Senator Ferguson looks like a 
good bet to win reelection in Michigan 
without serious Democratic opposition. 


Truman’s Budget Slashes 


Insiders say the President personally has ~ 


ordered reductions in the proposed new 
budgets where any Federal agency asked 
more than $4,000,000,000. They say Tru- 
man is determined to send a Federal 
budget to Congress that can’t be cut unless 
vital government services and policies are 
undermined. : 


Trivia 

The cocker-spaniel puppy recently pre- 
sented to President Truman isn’t likely to 
become a second Fala. Other gift dogs 
have had their day on the White House 
lawn during the Truman administration, 
only to drop from the spotlight. Last one 
was a handsome Irish setter that former 
Postmaster General Hannegan presented 
to Margaret ... The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission periodically assigns some of its 
alert employes to get into its Washington 
headquarters without proper identification 
and to try to steal carelessly handled 
papers and documents. The object is to 
test its security system . . . Regulations 


riscope 


adopted by the Loyalty Review Board left 
at least one question unanswered: Who is 
going to investigate the FBE men who 
investigate government employes in Tru- 
man’s $11,000,000 program to screen out 
subversives? 
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Trends Abroad 

Despite Soviet support for partition of 
Palestine, Russian officials are negotiating 
with the Syrians for the construction of 
a small-arms ammunition plant in Damas- 
cus. The Arabs, who are well equipped 
with rifles of wartime belligerents, are re- 
ceptive to the idea . Furthermore, 
Zionist leaders from Palestine now are in 
Washington sounding out officials on the 
possibilities of the U.S. approving ship- 
ments of arms to the Jews to strengthen 
them in the Palestine conflict . . . Argen- 
tina soon may extend its government 
monopoly over trading in foods to domestic 
markets as well as to the export field. 


Italian Communist Arms 

U.S. officials are alarmed over increas- 
ing reports that arms and ammunition are 
being smuggled into Italy from Yugo- 
slavia for use in a projected “second 
wave” of Communist upheavals aimed at 
unseating De Gasperi. The Italian Gov- 
ernment is rushing measures to prevent 
further smuggling. Reports indicate Com- 
munist leader Togliatti aims to make in- 
dustrial Milan the Communist _head- 
quarters with the idea of splitting Italy 
into two armed political camps. 


Russia’s Greek Moves 

You can expect a clear indication of 
Russia’s plans to emerge from diplomatic 
maneuvers over the status of the Commu- 
nist “government” in Northern Greece. 
Recognition of the separatist government 
by Moscow and its satellites is anticipated. 
When this happens, the U.S. can either 
take it lying down or complain to the 
United Nations Security Council that such 
recognition is an act of aggression against 
Greece. The latter course is more likely. 
Russia’s reaction to such a complaint will 
show whether it wants to invite or avert 
a showdown in the West. 


Peronista Platform 

The platform of the newly created 
Peronista party formed in Argentina to 
support the Argentine President provides 
for an almost completely authoritarian 
state. Among the planks on which gov- 
ernment candidates will stand in the 
March congressional elections are these: 
“The state shall supervise the home, the 
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school, and labor. The state shall ensure 
the fulfillment of labor’s just demands 
. . . including reasonable hours, vacations, 
working conditions, and salaries for 
workers. It shall be the duty and province 
of the state to control industrial education 
and land cultivation and to stimulate pro- 
duction, determining which industries are 
able te stand alone, which need help, and 
which represent uneconomic endeavors 
which should not be continued.” 


Bevin’s Hope for Europe 

British policy is by no means reconciled 
to a final division of Europe as a result of 
failure of the Big Four conference at 
London. Although recognizing the danger 
of Soviet propaganda, which currently is 
based on Zhdanoff’s Cominform idea of a 
two-part Europe, Foreign Secretary Bevin 
believes there still is a chance for Euro- 
pean unity through the Marshall plan. 
His theory: If U.S. aid under the plan is 
adequate and if it is implemented by 
intense cooperation among the sixteen 
European nations, Western European re- 
covery will .be so spectacular that the 
Soviets will not be able to keep Eastern 
Europe aloof. As a result, Russia itself 
either will have to compromise or with- 
draw into isolation. Bevin thinks the 


Russians will compromise. It’s significant 
that the British Ambassador designate 
to Prague is P. J. Dixon, Bevin’s principal 


private secretary. The British think the 
Czechs may be the first of the satellites 
to swing to the West. 


Filling Paris Post 

In the expected resignation of Jefferson 
Caffery as U.S. Ambassador to Paris the 
Administration faces a delicate problem. 
Having examined the list of prospective 
appointees, Secretary Marshall and Under 
Secretary Lovett have now decided on 
Allen Dulles, New York lawyer and for- 
mer diplomat, as the most suitable for the 
post. However, appointment of Dulles by 
the Democratic administration might em- 
barrass his brother, John Foster Dulles, 
who acts as the Republican watchdog of 
President Truman’s foreign policy. Should 
Dulles turn down the offer it would leave 
the field of candidates wide open and 
might result in a request for Ambassador 
Caffery to continue his post temporarily. 
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Tighter Money 

Tightening of bank credit still is favored 
as the best anti-inflation panacea by most 
House Republican leaders. They'll renew 
their efforts to boost gold-reserve require- 
ments in the regular session. Prelude to 
this drive is expected to be a full-dress 
review of the country’s banking and 
monetary practices by the House Banking 
Committee. Also, the demand in some 
financial circles. for higher interest rates 
is gaining headway rapidly among Repub- 
lican congressmen. Observers who keep 
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an eye on legislative trends are betting 
that the bottom of the interest-rate curve 
has been touched and that the future 
trend will continue upward. 


Murray’s Wage Demands 

Some CIO leaders privately disagree 
with President Philip Murray’s strategy 
in announcing demands for “substantial” 
third-round wage increases early in 1948. 
They argue that a better plan would be 
to hold back any firm demands, meanwhile 
warning Congress that it will be respon- 
sible for inflationary wage pressures if it 
doesn’t enact effective measures to halt 
the price spiral. This tactic, they think, 
would put third-round blame on the Re- 
publicans. 


Whisky and Grain 

Most whisky distillers are not too un- 
happy over the prospect of curtailed grain 
supplies this winter. The expected cuts 
will not cause a general liquor shortage, 
trade sources believe, but will limit pro- 
duction enough to avert threatened price 
cutting. Demand also has been running 
well below the 1946 peak. Although 
bonded, fully aged whisky will continue 
to be scarce, distillers expect they'll be 
allocated enough grain to keep up pro- 
duction of blending spirits to combine 
with old whisky into the popular blends, 
which now account for most of the liquor 
sales volume. 


New Tidelands Oil Line-up 

It isn’t generally realized, but the oil 
companies which supported the coastal 
states against the Federal government in 
the tidelands oil controversy have switched 
sides. After the U.S. Supreme Court af- 
firmed Federal control of the off-shore oil 
fields, a number of companies entered into 
satisfactory arrangements with the govern- 
ment. The coastal states now, however, are 
enlisting support of inland states in their 
battle to have Congress establish their 
title to the fields by legislation. On the 
theory that Federal seaboard claims might 
later be extended to inland lakes and 
waterways, the association of state attor- 
neys general has authorized its president to 
manage a multistate lobby in the fight. 


Business Footnotes 

A hot fight has broken out over the 
chairmanship of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The two Democratic 
members of the commission are candidates 
for the post. However, Truman is trying 
to find an outsider whom both factions 
would accept as an able and competent 
chairman. If he doesn’t, at least one 
member will quit . . . Prices of radio sets 
are coming down. In fact, an industry 
price war may be touched off soon when 
several manufacturers introduce new sets 
selling substantially below present sched- 
ules. The trade also plans extensive pro- 
motion of FM receivers . . . The House 


Commerce Committee plans to investigate | 
the Federal Communications Commissicn, 
particularly the feud of Commissioner 
Clifford Durr with the FBI . . . Shortages 
of nails and soil pipe again are the bottie- 
necks of housing construction. When allo- 
cation measures are taken, these two items 
will be near the top of the list. 
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Movie Notes 
Hollywood studios go into 1948 with 
only 25 pictures in work—a. fifteen-year 
low. There’s also talk of salary cuts for 
some top film executives .. . Roy Rogers. 
who followed Gene Autry as Republic’s top 
Western star, also may follow him out in 
a contract dispute with the studio . |. . 
Selznick probably will absorb the late Mark 
Hellinger’s production organization and go 
ahead with the extensive plans Hellinger 
had made for 1948 . . . Basic plot of Red 
Skelton’s next film will concern the prob- 
lems of a. self-styled world’s unluckiest 
man. It’ll be titled “The Jinx” .. Paulette 
Goddard now is definitely signed with Co- 
lumbia for the lead in the film version of 

“Anna Lucasta.” 


Radio Lines 

Some of the big radio shows, costing 
more than $10,000 a week, are due for 
sponsor trouble unless they pull a stronger 
Hooper rating. Ad agency men already are 
beginning to call 1948 the “year of the 
cautious radio dollar” . . . Bob Hope's 
sponsor is taking an alarmed view of his 
program, which now is outrated in Hoop- 
er’s list by eight other shows . . . In a move 
to catch more listeners, Texaco’s high- 
budgeted Tony Martin show is_ being 
switched from CBS to ABC in a new time 
slot following Bing Crosby . . . Jane Fro- 
man is returning to the air waves in the 
regular singing spot recently vacated by 
Ginny Simms on the Coca-Cola musical. 
She has made only guest appearances since 
her recovery from plane-crash injuries of 
four years ago. 


Miscellany 

Since being dropped from The Wash- 
ington Star, Columnist Harold Ickes has 
been making sure that members of Con- 
gress learn his views by mailing them 
copies of his columns appearing in news- 
papers outside the national capital .. . It 
hasn’t been announced, but the latest con- 
vert to Catholicism by Mgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen is Mrs. Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson, 
publisher of The Washington Times Her- 
ald . . . Managers of fighters taking part 
in bouts at Hollywood’s Legion arena are 
planning a court test unless their boys re- 
ceive a cut of fees for television broadcasis 
... John Roy Carlson, author of “Under 
Cover” and “The Plotters,” is planning to 
return to Europe soon to gather material 
for a third book, the nature of which is un- 
disclosed. He recently visited England, 
France, Sweden, and Spain. 
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> Voluntary allocation of key scarce materials under the 
Republican inflation-control law will be tested by the Admin- 
istration even though most officials remain skeptical that it 
will work. 


Steel will be the guinea pig. Negotiation of an agreement 
routing steel to essential users and cutting down the supply to 
gimcrack manufacturers is first on the agenda. 

Steel is the industry in which an effective voluntary agree- 
ment should be the least difficult to work out, in the opinion 
of Administration officials. If a definite scheme can be nego- 
tiated for steel, Commerce officials probably will explore 
voluntary plans for building material, nonferrous metal, mining 
equipment, aluminum, electrical machinery, farm machinery, 
soda ash, and textile industries. 


Failure to get an effective steel plan would be regarded as 
convincing proof that voluntary allocations are completely 
unworkable. 


Congress won't consider granting outright allocation author- 
ity until the voluntary approach has been tried. It served 
notice of this in the voluntary bill by inviting the President 
to report to the Joint Congressional Economic Committee if 
the voluntary program proves inadequate. 


> Burgeoning prices in the next few months are feared by 
Truman’s economic advisers, especially because of the effect 
they may have on spring wage negotiations. 


Demands for 25-cent-an-hour wage increases from locals 
of the United Automobile Workers are beginning to set the 
stage for the CIO wage policy meeting in Washington in 
mid-January. 

These demands don’t necessarily reflect the thinking of 
labor leaders or even widespread rank-and-file sentiment. But 
they will become a talking point when Philip Murray and his 
associates get together. 

Steel, automobile, and electrical labor contracts, all due to 
be reopened for wage negotiations in the spring, are expected 
to be the bellwethers either for another general round of in- 
creases or for renewal at substantially the present levels. 


> Enactment of a long-range rubber program looks dubi- 
ous at the moment. Big rubber companies want the govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants; little rubber fears in- 
creased competition. 


Probable way out of the dilemma will be extension of the 


present law, which expires next March, to keep the government 
in synthetic-rubber operation for at least another year. 


> Republican opposition to the Marshall plan in the form 
presented to Congress by Truman is solidifying. Drastic revi- 
sion is already certain. 

GOP leaders are centering their fire on two aspects: the 
amount of money proposed and the four-year commitment. 
Senator Vandenberg may propose to limit the area of 
original conflict by leaving all estimates out of the authorization 
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_ bill. The fight over the amount would thus be deferred until 

the appropriation bill for the first fifteen months came up. 
Each subsequent Congress would be left free to determine the 
size of year-to-year follow-up appropriations. 
Party strategists plan an effort to get substantial agreement 
among Republican members on a compromise program. But 
they have slight hope of bringing into line the 82 House 
members who comprise the core of the isolationist bloc. 


> A majority of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
seems to prefer the administrative provisions of the Truman 
program, which gives the Secretary of State a large measure of 
control, rather than the Herter Committee plan, which would 
relegate the Secretary to an advisory position. 


Leaders hope to avoid a quarrel between the Herter Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Affairs Committee, both Republican- 
run. But as yet no formula has been worked out. 


A Rules Committee rewrite of the administrative provisions 
may be ordered by the GOP leadership to settle this question. 
If this procedural device works, House leaders may perpetu- 
ate the Herter Committee and continue to use it as a check 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, which tends to be too pro- 
Administration to suit them. 


> An increase in minimum wages from 40 to 60 or 65 cents 
an hour probably will get by Congress at this session. Both 
Republican and Democratic leaders are on record for it and 
will be more inclined to act under the guns of a Presidential 
campaign than they were at the last session. 


Taft’s health and education bills doubtless will be pushed 
through the Senate. But House leaders are still indifferent 
toward them and may bury them in committee. 


Increased benefits for veterans will be talked about but 
probably won’t get anywhere until the closing days of the 
session. Leaders plan to postpone action until the last minute 
and then pass a bill giving veterans’ organizations part of 
what they want. 


> Explanations for the Panama affair will be demanded of 
the State Department by Republican members of the House 
and Senate Foreign Committees (see page 15). Their initial 
inquiries will be privately made but a public investigation 
could follow. They are extremely critical of the “fiasco.” 
Bipartisanship in Latin American affairs may be jeopard- 
ized. GOP leaders have supported the Administration’s Ameri- 
can policies since the Messersmith-Braden feud was liquidated 
and the Rio defense pact negotiated, and feel that they have a 
proprietary interest in the Panama situation. 


> Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act is again under discus- 
sion in Congress. So far it is still in the cloakroom stage but 
something may come of the talk before the end of the session. 


Specific exemption of building-trades unions from the 
operations of the law on the ground that they are not in 
interstate commerce—a question still to be decided in specific 
cases as they arise before the NLRB and the courts—is one 
of the proposals talked about. 
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ee to cover the RURAL SOUTH? 


Tue soutu is 65% rural in popula- 
tion, whereas the remainder of 
the country is 65% urban. Are you 
depending on advertising in mag- 
azines preferred by urban readers, 
to sell the prosperous rural South? 

A recent Crossley survey of the 
14 Southern states shows that 
only 11.8% of the South’s farm 
families read Life . . . 6.3% read 
Ladies’ Home Journal . . . 5.4% 
read The Saturday Evening Post 
.«- 3.9% read Collier’s ... 

The rural South subscribes to 
The Progressive Farmer. Added 
to any list of magazines in which 
your advertising appears, The 
Progressive Farmer’s one million 


circulation (3,860,000 readers) 
fills a big gap in your advertising 
coverage. 

Crossley survey figures show 
that in the rural South, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer leads the next 
farm magazine by 47% in number 


of regular readers and by 99% in © 


number of regular readers who 
name it their favorite magazine. 
Leading advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies recognize The 
Progressive Farmer as the rural 
South’s dominant sales influence. 
1947 was a record-breaking adver- 
tising year for The Progressive 
Farmer—its fifth consecutive 
year of great advertising gains. 
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How Not to Treat a Neighbor 


Once before, the Colossus of the North 
had signed a treaty with a sovereign Latin 
American nation with regard to the Pan- 
ama Canal. Once before, a Latin American 
legislature had thumbed-down the treaty. 
That time, in 1903, President Theodore 


| Roosevelt brandished the Big Stick over 
| balky Colombia, which then owned the 


Isthmus of Panama. When Panamanian 
revolutionists declared their independence 
on Nov. 3, T. R. immediately protected 
them with American armed forces, recog- 
nized their freedom on Nov. 18, and ob- 


' tained from them on Nov. 18 the 10-mile- 


wide Canal Zone in which to dig the Big 


| Ditch linking the Atlantic and Pacific. 


T.R.’s boast: “I took the Isthmus.” 
Down through the years, the Big Stick 


policy had been mentioned less and less, 


but scarcely a Panamanian lived who at 
some time or other had not resented the 
paternal if not outright: domineering atti- 
tude of the Colossus of the North. Last 
week that resentment, fired anew by some 
of the worst diplomatic bungling in United 
States history, burst into the headlines: 
On Dec. 22, the Panamanian National As- 
sembly by a unanimous vote refused to ap- 
prove the continued lease to the United 
States of thirteen wartime bases adjacent 
to the Canal Zone. 

Upshot: Overnight the Army and Air 
Férce began to withdraw the 2,000 Ameri- 
can servicemen from the bases, thus reduc- 
ing the Canal’s first ring of defense to in- 
adequate establishments within the Canal 
Zone itself. Behind the sudden diplomatic 
disaster lay a story of undiplomatic con- 
duct that could not be suppressed. 

The Hard Bargain: The issue arose 
out of the 1942 pact that for the first time 
gave the United States military bases on 
Panamanian soil. This agreement, under 
which the United States once maintained 
134 separate sites, was to last until “one 
year after the definitive treaty of peace.” 
When the Panama Government inter- 
preted these words as meaning the pact 
expired one year after V-J Day, negotia- 
tions for a new agreement were begun 
fifteen months ago. And the bungling be- 
gan simultaneously: 
>The Air Force wanted long-term leases 
on thirteen Panamanian bases (see map) . 

these, most were merely radar sites or 
fighter strips. But the most important was 
Rio Hato, with its gray asphalt runway 
laid in green jungles within one mile of the 


Pacific Ocean—the only Air Force base 
near the Canal capable of basing B-?9s 
The Air Force, planning to spend $30,- 
000.000 to develop the 29.68-square-mile 
Rio Hato site. asked for a 99-year lease 
To Panamanian pride, this long term was 
an intolerable insult. 

> The State Department, disregarding 
Panamanian sensitivities, tried to satisfy 
the Air Force. Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall asked for 99 years, then for 60, then 
50, then 30, then 20, finally 10 years plus 
a 10-year optional renewal. Each time, 
Panamanian Foreign Minister Ricardo 
Alfaro, himself ex-President of Panama 
and longtime Ambassador to Washington. 
balked at granting more than a five-year 
term. Finally the State Department pulled 
a real blooper, going over Alfaro’s head 
to Enrique A. Jiménez, Panama’s Presi- 
dent. When Jiménez approved a ten-year 
lease for Rio Hato, renewable at Wash- 
ington’s option for ten additional years, 
and a five-year lease for the minor sites. 
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Alfaro quit as Foreign Minister to seek 
the treaty’s defeat 

© Ambassador Frank T. Hines, whose ca- 
reer as brigadier general and Veterans Ad 
ministrator hardly trained him for diploe 
macy. maintained an uncompromising 
stand. Overconfident of victory, he had 
advised the appeal to Jiménez. He also did 
nothing to soothe the perennial local re- 
sentment against the Army’s Jim Crow* 
policy in the Canal Zone. which hardly 
sets well with a nation whose 622.576 
population consists of 406.814 mestizos 
(mixed blood), 82,871 Negroes. 55,987 
Indians. only 68,897 whites, and 8,007 
others. 

By the time the draft treaty came up 
~ *Stemming from original Army method of pay 
ing white labor in gold. native labor in silver. 

. — 
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Diplomatic blunders over Panama bases revive Nicaraguan canal talk 
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before the National Assembly in Panama 
City last week, popular opinion was as 
heated as Panama’s steaming jungles. Not 
only the Communist Partido del Pueblo, 
but Panamanians of all political hues, 
mindful of their upcoming Presidential 
election next May, revived the traditional 
war cry: “Down with Yanqui imperial- 
ism.” So violent were student protests that 
33 persons were injured in a single day’s 
rioting. Though President Jiménez broad- 
cast an appeal for approval on the ground 





The State Department blandly an- 
nounced: “Failure to conclude an agree- 
ment will not, of course, affect the normal 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries.” But, turning over a new leaf, it 
put out the news that Ambassador Hines 
would be replaced in February by an ex- 
perienced diplomat, Monnett B. Davis, 
former Minister to Denmark and Consul 
General in Shanghai. 

Militarily, the American withdrawal was 
officially described as putting the Army in 


Harris & Ewing 


Left out: The rest of the family heard Margaret; Feller* had to stay home 


that “a clash for supremacy between 
democracy and Communism is imminent,” 
‘the National Assembly unanimously re- 
jected the treaty, 51-0. Amid wild rejoic- 
ing, the entire assemblage then sang the 
national anthem, “Aleanzamos por fin la 
victoria” (“We finally attained victory”). 

Fhe Soft Answer: Once the Colossus 
of the North had been slapped by the 
least populous of all) American nations, 
the United States could have swung a Big 
Stick. It could have stood on the legalism 
that the leases under the 1942 agreement 
would not expire until one year after 
definitive peace treaties were signed. It 
could have argued that Panama’s action 
violated the spirit of the United States- 
Panama defense pact of 1936, and of the 
Inter-American defense agreement signed 
at Rio de Janeiro last September. 

But instead Washington decided that 
a soft answer might turn wrath 
more swiftly. Out went ready-made orders 
to Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, an 
oldtime cavalryman who had never been 
so proud as when his: Fourth Corps was 
chasing the retreating Nazis up the boot 
of Italy. This time, it was “Critt,” as 
Caribbean commander-in-chief, who was 
ordered to retreat and pull his men out 
of Panama. 
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“a hell of a spot.” The Panama Canal’s 
defenses, to all intents and purposes, re- 
verted to a pre-Pearl Harbor level. The 
Panamanian bases which the Defense De- 
partment deemed vital were empty. Hence- 
forth. the Big Ditch was to be egnarded 
mainly from the cramped Canal Zone, 
where the principal air base, Albrook Field, 
is too small to handle any sizable number 
of B-29s, and too close in to protect the 
Canal’s vulnerable locks against lightning- 
fast modern aircraft. 

New Ditches? Politically, America’s 
loss of the Panama bases appeared likely 
to delay if not doom the pending $2.300,- 
000,000 program to convert the 51-mile- 
long Canal into a sea-level waterway. Ad- 
mittedly, some new interoceanic facilities 
appeared to be needed, since the present 
canal locks are not only inadequate to 
handle prospective traffic, but are too vul- 
nerable to air attack or sabotage, and too 
narrow to handle the Navy’s biggest car- 
riers. Promptly, Sen. Wilham F. Know!l- 
and, California Republican, proposed that 
a new 173-mile canal be built’ instead 
across Nicaragua, whose strong man, War 
Minister Anastasio Somoza, immediately 
*A cocker spaniel, he was one of Harry S. Tru- 


man’s Christmas presents (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 29, 
1947). 


— 


offered the United States all necessary ter- 
ritory. 

Morally, however, the American diplo- 
matic defeat was partly offset by the 
military withdrawal. Repeatedly — the 
United States had adhered to a basic prin. 
ciple of international law: No country ‘as 
the right to keep its troops on the territory 
of another without the free consent of that 
nation’s legitimate government. The 
United States had invoked this principle in 
demanding that the Soviet Union evacuate 
Azerbaijan Province of Iran in 1946 and 
might invoke it in the future against Rus. 
sian troops in Eastern European nations, 
Now it grasped the opportunity to prove 
that it practiced what it preached. 

The United States, by ranging itself on 
the side of justice and strict adherence to 
the rights of all nations however small, 
may thus have gained in the form of inter. 
national good will a weapon more power. 
ful than the Rio Hato bomber base which 
it lost. But whatever the eventual divi- 
dends, the immediate loss could not be dis 
counted; Uncle Sam had taken one 
squarely on the chin. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Margaret’s Night 


When the house lights of Constitution 
Hall darkened for the Washington sea- 
son’s most auspicious concert last Monday 
evening, Dec. 22, President Truman was 
already seated in his box. Unprecedentedly, 
he had arrived at 8:25 while the audi- 
torium was still lighted. In the foyer of 
Constitution Hall, as he and his wife, sur- 
rounded by a battery of tall, husky Secret 
Service men, passed through, photog- 
raphers had pressed forward. But the Pres- 
ident, usually willing to pose, had waved 
them aside. This was Margaret’s night. 

At 8:35, the stage door opposite his Box 
12 opened and Margaret walked onto the 
stage, resplendent in a white satin brocade 
off-the-shoulder gown. She glanced quickly 
up at Box 13 and then, as applause filled 
the auditorium, she took her place at the 
side of the piano in the center of the stage. 
The President and Mrs. Truman tensely 
leaned forward. Rose-colored freckles of 
light from the footlights glinted off his 
glasses. He was apparently nervous; jot 
until Margaret completed her first two 
numbers—Mozart arias—did he relax. 

Among Friends: In his box, except for 
the tall young men standing in the shad- 
ows, it was like being back home in Mis- 
souri. All the family—save for the newest 
addition, Feller—was on deck. Around 
Mr. and Mrs. Truman sat Mrs, Truman’s 
mother—Mrs. D. W. Wallace—her brother 
and. sister-in-law, their two children, and 
the President’s sister, Mary Jane Truman. 
The audience was also familiar—there was 
most of the Cabinet and almost the entire 
White House staff. In an orchestra seat sat 
Charles Ross, the President’s white-haired 
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press secretary, who, at the intermission, 
behaved like a veteran claqueur, renewing 
the applause when it began to die down. 

st the concert’s end, after Margaret’s 
fovy encores, Mr. and Mrs. Truman sat 
qui tly, not applauding, but they were 
smiling. They laughed with the audience 
when Margaret deftly caught three bou- 
quets, tossed to her by an usher over the 
foot lights. 

Then, as quickly and quietly as he had 
come, the President left the hall. Back- 
stace for twenty minutes, friends and well- 
wisners gathered around the evening’s 
ste: “Were you singing to your father?” 
» :-porter inquired. “I had forgotten he 
ws here,” Margaret replied. 

‘hus last week, withdrawing the best he 
could from the spotlight, President Tru- 
man attended for the first time one of his 
daughter’s professional concerts. No mat- 
ter what the critics might say—and Wash- 
ine!on eritics were as lukewarm to Mar- 
saret’s voice as those of other cities—he 
cout henceforth judge for himself. 


Te rkey and Trimmings 


Last week, President Truman also: 

> Gbserved Christmas, for the first time in 
the White House instead of in Missouri, 
by dining on turkey and trimmings, shak- 
ing hands with the White House staff, 
vis {ing with bedridden Army and Navy 
veterans, and, in the annual Christmas 
tree-lighting ceremony on the White House 
grounds, promising the needy of 
other lands that “we shall do 
more.” 

> Gave full pardons to 1,523 men 
convicted of wartime draft viola- 
tions. On Christmas Day, pickets 
in striped convict uniforms 
paraded before the White House 
demanding amnesty for all con- 
scienntious objectors. 

> Got, as a Christmas gift from 
his Cabinet, silver goblets to add 


to {he twelve-piece sterling sher- 
het cups and vegetable plates it 
ave the Trumans in past years. 
“til! needed, reelection or not: 

cocstal, wine, and coffee cups; 
lyead -and- butter and dinner 
} 


hive: 
> }isclosed, through his physi- 
cia, that two germ-killing ultra- 
vio'et-ray lamps have been in- 
sta cd in his Oval Room office 
to :educe danger of respiratory 
infections. 

the Republican-spon- 
sore] anti-inflation bill but de- 
nounced it as a “feeble, pitifully 
inaequate” weapon against the 
hizl: cost of living. 

> \»pointed to the chairmanship 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission Wayne Coy, 44, once 
an indiana newspaper editor, as- 
administrator of the 
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Federal Security Agency, one of President 
Roosevelt’s special assistants, and Assistant 
Director of the Budget. In 1944, Coy left 
government service to become radio direc- 
tor of The Washington Post, in charge of 
its station WINX. The President also ac- 
cepted the resignation of FCC Commis- 
sioner Ewell K. Jett, who will become ra- 
dio director of the Baltimore Sunpapers, 
and appointed in his place, George E. 
Sterling, chief engineer of the FCC since 
last May and a Maine Repubiican. 


ST. LOUIS: 


Another World’s Fair 


When the United States Government 
bought the Louisiana Territory in 1803, 
there were folks who grumbled that it 
was paying too much, and besides, what 
could the country do with all that land? 
The territory was approximately 1,000,000 
square miles of wilderness, covering all or 
most of what are now the states of Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, Arkansas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana. The price: $15,000,000. 

Last week, St. Louis was preparing to 
celebrate the sesquicentennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase with another World’s 
Fair in 1953. (The first, in 1903, cele- 
brated the centennial.) The proposed site: 
approximately 680 acres. The estimated 
value: $17,500,000. 





Arabinko—Chicago Times 
Ten Seconds to Live: A Chicago Times photog- 
rapher, who rushed to Mrs. Patricia Brody's 
apartment with two policemen after she called 
his newspaper to announce, “I’m going to kill 
myself,” snapped this picture only ten seconds 
before she leaped three stories te her death. 


NATIONAAL Adi ALES 
LABOR: 


The Bridges Plan 


Straw in the wind: Harry Bridges, Com- 
munist party-lining president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union, CIO, last 
week reserved the right to veto the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the Marshall plan. 
Writing in The Dispatcher, the union’s of- 
ficial publication, he declared that West 
Coast longshoremen might have to refuse 
to load cargoes “that are destined to be 
used against workers in other countries to 
smash their strikes and struggles against 
reactionary employers, landlords, and gov- 
ernments.” Specifically, Bridges mentioned 
France and Italy, whose governments re- 
cently broke Communist strikes designed 
to wreck the Marshall plan, and Greece, 
where the Communists are in full revolt. 
He hinted that foreign unions might also 
refuse to handle U.S. aid. 


PEOPLE: 


Justice for Tony 


America was a shining land, a land of 
plenty, and most of all, a land with liberty 
and justice for all. It was everything that 
18-year-old Tony Marino had dreamed of 
when he was a little boy in Marsala, 
Sicily. 

Even after a year in America, Tony 
Marino was still filled with the wonder of 
it—still dazed. America was the 
El] roaring through Chicago, 
where Tony had stayed with his 
family’s good friend, Gene Val- 
ende, ever since his arrival. It 
was the swank lake front, where 
he liked to walk, his,eyes aglow 
at the splendor. It was little 
towns like this one—what did 
they call it? Beloit, Wis—where 
Tony had just landed a job in a 
shoe shop. Sitting in a Beloit 
restaurant, eating breakfast on 
Feb. 28, 1925, Tony knew he 
would like the town. Suddenly a 
hand grasped his shoulder: 

“OK, kid. Get up.” 

Judgment Double Quick: 
Tony couldn't speak much Eng- 
lish but he knew carabinieri when 
he saw them. The man was a 
policeman. In voluble Italian, he 
demanded to know what 
happening. 

“Save it for the judge,” barked 
the detective, Dan Torrisi, of the 
South Beloit, IIl., police force, 
just across the Illinois-Wisconsin 
line. Quickly, Torrisi frisked the 
youth and found what he was 
looking for—a revolver and a 
fistful of cartridges. “What’s this 
for?” asked Dan Torrisi, and 
then, because Tony only stared 
at him bewilderedly, he asked it 
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again in Halian. Tony explained that he 
carried the gun for protection: “There are 
a lot of bad boys in Chicago.” 

To Torrisi, this was no explanation at all. 
An expert on [talian mobsters, he knew 
that many of them had young punks on 
their payroll, kids just like Tony. Only a 
few days earlier, someone had killed a 
South Beloit janitor, 77-vear-old) Charles 
E. Patterson, in an attempted holdup, and 
the cartridges he just like 
Tony's. “Youre under arrest, kid.” Torrisi 
said. “for murder.” 


used were 


The way Torrisi saw it—and Torrisi was 
a good cop—it was an open-and-shut case. 
Without bothering to arrange for extradi- 
tion hearings. he took Tony 
state Rockford, Th. 
voungster was booked and held for trial in 
the Winnebago County Jail. 

When Rockford 
Court. a siened confession and a signed 
(Later. 
Tony claimed that. at the time, he couldn’t 
The judge explained to 
Tony how serious a plea of guilty was— 
with Torrisi translating for him—but there 
isn’t any record that Tony ever entered a 
plea. either of guilt or innocence. Tony 


across the 


line to where the 


Tony appeared in 


waiver of jury trial were entered. 


write his name.) 


had no lawyer. and so far as the record 
shows, he was never told he could hire one. 
The whole trial lasted only 30> minutes. 
with Torrisi and a man named Coada, now 
dead, acting witnesses for the 
prosecution and interpreters for the court. 
Tony was sentenced to life imprisonment. 


both as 


Into Darkness: At the state prison, 
Tony learned to read, 
English: and he also learned a little law. 
One of his teachers was Nathan Leopold, 
who together with Richard Loeb, killed 13- 
year-old Bobby Franks in the sensational 
1924 Loeb-Leopold case just to find out 
what it would feel like. 

In 1945. when Tony became eligible for 
parole after twenty years in jail, he was 
sufficiently literate to make out an appli- 
cation. When he was refused, he drew up a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus to lead 
to a new trial. He filed the petition in 
Rockford, and it was denied. He filed it 
again in Joliet. and it was again denied. 
He filed in the [linois Supreme Court. De- 
nied. He asked for a writ of certiorari in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Denied. He asked for the writ in the 
Federal District Court in Chicago. Denied. 


write, and speak 


Tony started over. He filed a new peti- 
tion in the Rockford Court. Denied. Fran- 
tically, he borrowed a typewriter from the 
prison authorities and pounded out an- 
other appeal for help from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Illinois 
Attorney General, George F. Barrett, 
wrote Tony that he was filing a confession 
of error in his case, saying that the first 
trial had been unfair and that he de- 
served another. From the Supreme Court 
itself, however, Tony heard nothing. 

Last week on Monday, Dec. 22, Tony 
was sitting in his cell-——447 in Cell House E 
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—when a guard handed him a slip of 
paper. It meant that Warden Joseph 


Ragen wanted to see him. Ragen had 


news: The Supreme Court had just or- 
dered a new trial for Tony, declaring that 
Illinois had deprived him of his consti- 
tutional rights. 

Actually, three members of the court 
had gone even further. They had verbally 
scalded the state of Hlinois. declaring that 
its legal system was a procedural morass. 
A man who attempted to appeal a judicial 
decision was offered nothing but an array 
of blind alleys. That was why every one 
of Tony's petitions had been denied. 

Whether Tony had actually committed 
the murder or not appeared to the court 
to be beside the point) (George Schwaner 
Jr. superintendent of paroles, claimed 
that Tony admitted the crime in his first 


acme 


Mrs. Edith Lewin carries Phyllis... 


parole application in April 1945). Bigger 
than Tony Marino’s case were glaring 
flaws in the administration of justice that 
could not be ignored in a land dedicated to 
due process for all. 


NEW YORK: 
The Big Snow 


All Christmas Day, New Yorkers had 
heard endless playings of “White Christ- 
mas” on their radios and looked hopefully 
at the sunny skies. In the evening, the 
Weather Bureau forecast was hardly prom- 
ising. “Occasional snow,” it predicted. 

When the metropolitan area’s 11,690,520 
persons awoke the next morning, snow 


... across taxiless Great White Way ... 


filled the air. By 10:15 a.m.. 7 inches hai 
fallen; ten hours later—by 7:50 p.m., Fri- 
day, Dec. 26—a new record for a New 
York snowfall had been established: 25.4 
inches in about fifteen hours. Roads were 
blocked: cars and buses sputtered and 
died on the highways: trains were slowed 
and stalled: airplanes were grounded and 
ship sailings delayed. Stores, offices, and 
factories sent their emploves home early, 
but many commuters were stranded in 
hotels and stations overnight. 

At dusk, Times Square looked like the 
Alps—tall buildings topped by white caps. 
‘ars buried under white hillocks, and com- 
paratively few persons braving the thick 
flurries which blotted out the signs of the 
Great White Way. 

To city officials. it was a dire emergency. 
With fire hazards so great, the city’s 9,000 
firemen went on continuous duty; two- 
thirds of the 18,000-man police department 
stood extra watches: ambulances were 
taxed by an all-time number of calls most- 
ly from persons who had_ suffered falls. 
Authorities ordered 10,000 men and 1,466 
trucks and plows into the task of unblock- 
ing the city’s cotmmunication arteries. 

The Weather Bureau asserted that 
99,000,000 tons of snow had fallen in New 
York City alone. City officials estimated 
cost of removal at $6,000,000. For 24 
hours scarcely a bus or a taxi moved; sub- 
ways functioned in a crippled fashion; for 
a time, Long Island R.R. service was 
severely restricted. Food and fuel short- 
ages became real. Many shops did not 
open: others operated with skeleton staf's. 

Blizzard Junior: In all the East, tie 
sudden snow hit New York City the harl- 
est, although its effects were felt also n 
upstate New York, New England, and as 
far south as Washington. It had begun «is 
a low pressure area in Alabama, and 
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Fri \\cather Bureau experts had _ expected 
New nothing unusual. But by Friday afternoon, 
254 even Benjamin Pa: ry, 63, chief meteorolo- 
were vist of the United States bureau and a vet- 
and =. cran of 45 years at weather forecasting, 
ved. threw scientific caution to the remarkably 
snd wild winds. “I never saw so much snow 
and fall at one time,” he said. 
arly. He, and other «.:erts, emphasized that 
1 in it was merely a giant snowstorm, lacking 
the elements of strong winds and low tem- 
the peratures which characterize a_ blizzard. 
"aps, This observation brought considerable 
“on- comfort to an organization of oldsters 
hick known as the Blizzard Men of ’88, which 
Y the meets annually to recount adventures in 
ihe great snowfall of that year (20.9 
wey. icles in 80 hours). Walter P. Gardner, 78, 
000 president of the Blizzard Men, who was 
two- || forced to trudge a mile through the storm 
ment 4 last week to his home, grudgingly acknowI- 
~ cdved that it was “pretty bad.” But when 


stacked next to the blizzard of ’88, Gard- 
ner said firmly, there was “no comparison.” 


SPECULATION: 
S:-arech for Seandal 





ated |) °*Vashington had licked its lips in antici- 
> pation of a juicy scandal once Secretary of 
sabi: As iculture Clinton P. Anderson, by Con- 
> for sional direction, published his lists of 
eae coimodity traders (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 29, 
hawt 1, 7). Last week, it got some sniffs. The 
7 ds -by-day menu: 
rafis. > ‘Jonday, Dec. 22: The first list naming 
he 71: big dealers in commodities on Oct. 31, 
— 185, and Oct. 31, 1947, was a dud. Its only 
a te he. lline-worthy speculators were the al- 





re: ly publicized Edwin W. Pauley and a 
“iaiph K. Davies,” the name of the former 
Di >uty War Petroleum Administrator. 

> - wesday: Harold E. Stassen, whose GOP 
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Presidential stock had been selling on a 
bull market since he first accused govern- 
ment insiders of commodity speculation, 
termed “711” a “shower of irrelevant sta- 
tistics,” challenging: “Were there present 
and former officials of the government, in- 
cluding the Executive Department of the 
White House, in the commodity markets 
prior to the unusually heavy governmeatal 
purchases of February. and March 1947?” 
> Wednesday: Rep. George MacKinnon, 
revealed that Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministrator J. M. Mehl had admitted 71 
Federal, state, and local officials were 
trading in commodities as of Sept. 17, 
1947. MacKinnon demanded the names. 
Anderson promised them. 

> Thursday (Christmas): Gooc will toward 


men. 
> Friday: Secretary Anderson ordered the 





tac in 
Credit: Newsweek—A. Rolle 


... completely blankets the city 


nation’s 623 commodity brokers to detail, 
by early January, all trading by govern- 
ment employes or their close relatives since 
Jan. 1, 1946. The Agriculture Department 
also released its second list, naming all 
1,240 traders in the Chicago wheat pit as 
of April 30, 1946. Dated before the specula- 
tive boom began, “1,240,” like “711,” was 
a dud. It listed no big names, no well- 
known governmental officials. 

> Saturday: Rep. August H. Andresen, 
Minnesota Republican, renewed the attack 
by asking Secretary Anderson for: (1) the 
names of 200 Federal employes in Chicago 
whom the Commodity Exchange Authority 
supposedly accused last fall of speculating 
on the basis of inside information and 
(2) specific information on an alleged spec- 
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ulative pool of government employes. 

Anderson made no direct reply, but on 
Monday, Dec. 29, he released the names 
of 100 Federal, state, and local government 
employes who speculated in grain last 
September. Among them: three minor Ag- 
riculture Department officials, Democratic 
Gov. H. B. Maw of Utah, and Brig. Gen. 
Wallace H. Graham, President Truman’s 
personal physician. Washington’s eyes lit 
up. This was more like it. 


POLITICS: 


Echoes in the Bayous 


Luckily for Sam Houston Jones, his 
origin had been in keeping with the great 
tradition of American politics. Although he 
now looked the part of a well-dressed, soft- 
spoken corporation lawyer, he could boast 
of his birth 50 years ago in a log cabin in 
the piney woods of Beauregard Parish in 
Louisiana. 

Whenever his enemies mocked him as 
“high-hat. hich-kickin’, sweet-smellin’ 
Sambola Jones.” he could recall the little 
red schoolhouse where he studied as a 
kid, or his after-school jobs in local saw- 
mills, or his table-waiting days at Louisi- 
ana State University before he quit to 
enlist in the Army in 1917. Even though 
he couldn’t alibi the charge that he 
slept in pajamas, he could always re- 
tort: “I was born in poverty, I was raised 
‘n poverty.” 

That was lucky for Sam Jones. That was 
also lucky—or so his partisans thought— 
for Louisiana. For if he hadn’t been able to 
pose as a man of the people. he would 
never have been elected governor in 1940, 
ousting the notorious political heirs to 
Huey P. Long’s dictatorship. A new day 
dawned for Louisiana on May 14, 1940. 
when Jones took the oath of office with hi 
right hand resting on the Eighth Com 
mandment (“Thou shalt not steal’) and 
rejoiced: “We are again a democracy.” 

Ineligible under Louisiana law to suc 
ceed himself in 1944, Jones instead helped 
elect another cleanup governor, Jimmie H 
Davis, hillbilly guitarist, horse-opera actor. 
and composer of such popular songs as 
“You Are My Sunshine” and “It Makes 
No Difference Now.” However criticized 
for indecision and absenteeism, Davis did 
keep Huey Long’s heirs out of the sky- 
scraper capitol the Kingfish built in Baton 
Rouge. 

Last week, now that Davis’s four-year 
term was expiring, Sam Houston Jones 
was stumping the length and breadth ot 
Louisiana, from its oilfields to the Missis- 
sippi Delta, from its rice fields to its sugar 
cane plantations, seeking the governorship 
again. Whereas he would have preferrei 
to wait until November 1948 for a crack 
at the United States Senate, he sought in- 
stead to win the Democratic nomination 
for governor on Jan. 20, contending that 
it was the only way to keep Louisiana out 
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Dates Before Dollars 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ENATOR VANDENBERG may take the 
lead in excising dollar figures from 
the bill authorizing the Marshall plan 


There are two such figures in the - 


State Department. Draft: $6,800,000. 
000 for the first fifteen months and 
$17.000,000,000 for the full four years 
and three months of the 
Neither is needed. Both are 
merely authorizations which 
do not bind either this Con- 


egress or its 


program 


successors to 
make appropriations m such 
amounts. 

How much money this 
Congress will provide for 
the first fifteen months, or 
for a shorter period, will be 
debated and voted upon 
when the actual appropria- 
tion bill is brought up. Preliminary 
debate and votes on the same subject 
while the authorization bill is under 
consideration would be a waste of time. 

The setting of any dollar figure for 
the full plan is wholly superfluous. 
If an over-all authorization were large 
enough it might have a_ psychological 
value in reassuring the European part- 
ners in the enterprise. It might also 
have some propaganda value within the 
Soviet orbit. But any total figure which 
this Congress is likely to approve would 
have the opposite effect. It would be 
regarded as a ceiling, even though the 
ceiling could be lifted by the next Con- 
eress or the one after that. 


HE wise course is to omit all dollar 
j wince from the authorization 
bill. There are many precedents for 
this including the Iistorie Lend-Lease 
Act, which set forth a policy and au- 
thorized the President to spend in pur- 
suit. of that) policy whatever sums 
might be appropriated. The implication 
was that we would spend on Lend- 
Lease as much as might seem to us 
necessary or desirable. This was much 
more heartening to our friends than 
any total figure that Congress would 
have authorized in March 1941. 

The first Lend-Lease appropriation 
was $7.000,000.000, for no particular 
length of time. The initial appropria- 
tion for the Marshal! plan should be 
for the first’ fifteen months, ending 
June 30, 1949, providing that it is 
large enough. This is a venture which 
requires prudent administration. But it 





can be ruined at the outset by a nig- 
gardly appropriation. The objective is 
not relief, but the economic restoration 
of Western Europe. No fine words and 


-no amount of ingenuity can make a 
-recovery program out of an inadequate 
“appropriation. 


-* In the authorization bill, the im- 
portant figures are not dol- 
lars but dates: the length of 
life of the statute. The Ad- 
ministration wants it to run 
until June 30, 1952, four 
years and three months from 
the date on which it is hoped 
that the European Recovery 
Program will be launched. 
There will be an effort in 
Congress to limit it to fifteen 
months. This would definitely 
indicate that the whole program is only 
on a trial basis. 

Lend-Lease originally was authorized 
for only a little more than two years. 
Meanwhile we were drawn into the 
war. 

There is, however, a special reason 
why the European Recovery Program 
—or the European Cooperation Act, as 
the State Department has labeled its 
proposed bill—should be authorized at 
the outset for at least four years. This 
is that the program drafted at Paris. 
with the guidance of the United States. 
is for four years. A number of Euro- 
pean nations should be on their feet 
sooner. But four years appeared to 
he the minimum period for a_practi- 
cable program for the full recovery of 
Western Europe as a whole. A number 
of definite annual goals have been set 
up. Their attainment supposes, among 
other things, continuing, although 
dwindling, aid from the United States. 


ost of the wordage of the author- 
M ization will be devoted to the 
administrative setup, the terms to be 
required of the European partners. 
and other such details, many of them 
important. For the reason given above. 
dollar figures may be left out of this 
bill safely and probably advantageous- 
ly. But the expiration date will be crit- 
ical—hardly less so than the size of 
the initial appropriation. Its effect on 
the psychology and plans of both our 
friends and our enemies could make 
the difference between failure 
success, between war and peace. 


and 
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Harris & Ewing 
Louisiana: “Kangaroo” Long... 


of the hands of the old, pre-1940 “political 
plunderbund.” 

“Tt is inconceivable that the good peo- 
ple of the state would allow either of these 
factions of the dispossessed machine to 
attain a stranglehold on the state govern- 
ment,” Jones declared time and again to 
audiences last week. “The only people who 
are dissatisfied with the last two admin- 
istrations are those who have had their 
noses pulled out of the feed trough.” 

His words were just a small sample of 
how politics is waged in Louisiana. While 
taking care not to antagonize those who 
revere the assassinated Kingfish as a 
patron saint, Jones excoriated his two 
chief opponents as Earl “Kangaroo” Long 
and Jimmy “Monkey Man” Morrison. 
Politically speaking, Jones was even mean- 
er to his third opponent, Robert F. Ken- 
non, 45-year-old justice of the State Court 
of Appeals and former colonel with the 
Ninth Army in Europe. He ignored him. 

*Kangareoo’: Earl K. Long had preced- 
ed Jones as governor. Elected lieutenant 
governor in 1936, he had risen to the top 
job when Gov. Richard W. Leche went to 
jail for mail fraud. Seeking election as 
governor in his own right in 1940, he had 
been defeated by Jones, and in 1944 he 
had been unable to make a comeback even 
in the race for lieutenant governor. Now, 
his friends said, he was trying again for 
the governorship “because he doesn’t have 
a job.” 

Now 52, his chief claim for votes was 
being Huey’s kid brother. Before the 
Kingfish set up his statewide dictator- 
ship, Earl was an unknown who had taken 
turns studying at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Lovola, and Tulane, spent t.1 
years as a traveling salesman, and be n 
admitted to the Louisiana bar but never 
bothered to try cases. He had broken with 
his brother in 1932, when he assailed “b: 2- 
bellied Huey” as “the yellowest physical 
coward that God ever let live” for :e- 
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fusing to let him run for lieutenant gov- 
ernor that year. : 

But now, running with the support of 
the remnants of the Kingfish’s old ma- 
chine, Earl pulled a political coup. He per- 
suaded Huey’s elder son—his spit and 
image, Russell—to take the stump and 
pledge support to “Uncle Earl.” He was 
also supported by Robert 5. Maestri, as- 
sociate of gamblers and onetime mayor of 
New Orleans. 

While Huey’s slogan had been “Every 
Man a King,” Earl’s appeared last week 
to he “Every Man a Promise.” He pledged 
a $50 monthly pension to everyone over 
60, 2 bonus to veterans of both wars, 
fences around all rights of way. graveling 
and bridging for every school-bus and 
mail route in the state, widening of all 
highways, and at least one trade school 
in every parish. The New Orleans States. 
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... “Monkey Man” Morrison... 


after some quick work with a slide rule, 
editorialized that the financing for such 
promises could come only from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Marshall 
plan combined. 

‘Monkey Man*: Matching Earl Long 
promise for promise, Jimmy Morrison also 
brought back to Louisiana the stumping 
technique of Huey himself. Morrison had 
originally learned how to rip off his tie 
and roll up his sleeves, how to rant and 
gesticulate, in his undergraduate days at 
Tulane, when he used to amuse fraternity 
brothers by mimicking the Kingfish. After 
getting his law degree there in 193+, he 
put his aping ability to use. Once a society 
youth who had been nicknamed “the debs’ 
delight,” he proceeded to out-Huey Huey. 

Soon Morrison became the favorite of 
the strawberry farmers of Louisiana’s Sixth 
Congressional District. They sent him to 
the House of Representatives in 1942 and 
reelected him in 1944 and 1946. Only 39 
now, he also sought the governorship un- 
successfully in both 1940 and 1944. During 
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his 1940 race, he staged a spectacular pa- 
rade down Canal Street in New Orleans. 
On floats simulating prison cells, it de- 
picted, in prison stripes and handcuffs, 
various henchmen of Huey Long, includ- 
ing leaders of the Old Regulars, the Tam- 
many of New Orleans, which the Kingfish 
had*taken over. This year, Morrison was 
endorsed by the Old Regulars at the in- 
sistence of Tom Hill. an obese political 
chameleon and handbook operator. 

*Po-Nothing’: As for Sam Houston 
Jones, Morrison in repeated stump speeches 
accused the former governor of “faking” 
his way to Baton Rouge on a multipiicity 
of unkept promises. He called Jones a 
“do-nothine” governor whose accomplish- 
ments “add up to the grand total of zero,” 
saying: “Sam has lost all sense of reason. 
He has abandoned all propriety. On the 
stump nowadays he ts no longer a pink-tea 
aristocrat and socialite.” 

What Jones was taking credit for were 
the concrete accomplishments of his four 
years as governor. His administration (1) 
installed voting machines in New Orleans 
to prevent vote frauds; (2) eliminated the 
infamous “deducts” from state employes’ 
paychecks for political war chests; (3) 
installed a modern civil service; (4) put 
state contracts on a competitive-bidding 
rather than political-favoritism basis; (5) 
purged the state payroll of deadheads; 
(6) streamlined the sprawling, overlap- 
ping state agencies; (7) took Louisiana 
State University and other public insti- 
tutions out of political control; (8) in- 
stalled honest public audits of state funds: 
and (9) repealed the “dictator laws” 
which put city and parish governments 
under state control. In addition, Jones 
was the first governor in 40 years to leave 
a surplus and the first since Reconstruc- 
tion days to reduce the state debt. 

A “do-nothing” record or not, it never- 
theless was being applauded by such mold- 
ers of Louisiana opinion as Governor 
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Davis, the cleanup Mayor De Lesseps S. 
Morrison of New Orleans (no relation of 
Jimmy), the three New Orleans dailies, 
and even Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether Gil- 
mer, the New Orleans social figure who is 
better known as Dorothy Dix. Whether 
the plain people of Louisiana, among 
whom Jones was so proud to have been 
born and raised, agreed, would not definite- 
ly be known until Jan. 20. But by last 
week Jones, who had come from behind 
in 1940 to overcome the state and city 
machine, had definitely established himself 
as the favorite. 


Wallace on the Mareh 


Just about everyone had Jong since taken 
it for granted that Henry A. Wallace 
eventually would say, “Yes.” Only a hand- 
ful of ultra-optimists in the Democratic 
party still kept hoping against hope that 
instead he would suddenly steal away 
without saying anything at all, and even 
they had their fingers crossed. Months 
before the Communist-infiltrated Progres- 
sive Citizens of America started pressing 
him publicly, it was clear that Wallace 
had been talking himself into running for 
President in 1948 on a third-party ticket 
by his constant denunciations of Harry S. 
Truman, whom he charged with playing 
Alphonse to Sen. Robert A. Taft’s Gaston. 

After PCA publicly called on Wallace to 
run, the probability became a certainty. 
Anticipating what Wallace’s answer would 
be, members of PCA opposed to a third 
party, resigned. CIO leaders quickly took 
pains to dissociate themselves from the 
former Vice President. Even on the staff 
of The New Republic, of which Wallace is 
editor, there defections. William 
Harlan Hale quit as senior editor. 

‘2e People. Tee: This Monday, Dec. 
29, in a nationwide radio broadcast, 
Wallace finally made it official. His rea- 
were as anti-climactic as his an- 
nouncement. The present course of the 
Truman Administration was leading to an- 
other depression and another war, he 
asserted. “The people do not ask ‘Will 
there be another war?’ but ‘When will the 
war come?’ ” He declared the Administra- 
tion was dominated by a “Wall Street- 
military team” and charged that Univer- 
sal Military Training, for which Mr. ‘Tru- 
man has been pressing, would be “the first 
decisive step on the road toward Fascism.” 

Nor did the Republican party offer any 
alternative, he said. “As far as the Repub- 
lican party is concerned, there is no hope.” 

Wallace decried charges that a vote for 
him would be a vote for Soviet Russia, as- 
serting: “We are not for Russia and we 
are not for Communism, but we recog- 
nize Hitlerite methods when we see them 
in our own land.” 

Although third-party candidates in the 
past have been failures in the United 
States; he was not dismayed. “The peo- 
ple,” he said, “are on the march.” 
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George Marshall, Grand Strategist . . . 





A year ago George C. Marshall, chief 
strategist in winning the global war, be- 
came America’s chief strategist in the 
struggle for a global peace. At the ap- 
proach of Jan. 8, first anniversary of his 
appointment as Secretary of State, it was 
still too soon to tell whether he would be 
as successful at planning peace as he had 
been at planning war, but at least the 
score to date could be tallied. Key mem- 
bers of NEWSWEEK'S Washington staff sup- 
ply this joint appraisal of United States 
diplomatic strategy and of the man who 
directs it. 


The world situation when George Mar- 
shall took office had been deceptively 
hopeful. James F. Byrnes, his predecessor, 
had rescued Northern Iran from the Rus- 
sions and negotiated the so-called satelfite 


demonstrated that the period of postwar 
disorders and alarums had by no means 
come to a close. 

Sixteen Faces West: Now the air has 
been cleared. Russian expansion imto 
Western Europe and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean has been checked, at least for the 
time being. Communists have been ex- 
pelled from the governments of France 
and Italy. Sixteen nations outside the 
Soviet orbit look west instead of east— 
toward Washington instead of toward 
Moscow. 

Behind this change is an idea, known as 
the Marshall plan, to rescue Western 
Europe from chaos and Communism by 
rebuilding it as a part of the world’s 
democratic community. Jn one year 
Marshall has made plain the impossibility 
of immediate settlement of differences with 
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Expert on policy: Truman has never questioned a Marshall decision 


peace treaties, covering Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulearia, and Finland. This had 
raised hopes that Russia would quickly 
come to terms on German and Austrian 
treaties. Communists took part more or 
less peaceably in the governments of both 
France and Italy. The United Nations 
Was a going concern in spite of Russia’s 
persistent use of the veto to frustrate the 
will of the majority. 

Nevertheless, fear of Russia’s aggressive- 
ness and uncertainty over how the United 
States would react to the next moves of 
Moscow gave the world no assurance of 
peace. And the Greek-Turkish crisis soon 
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Soviet Russia. He has sharpened and or- 
ganized American foreign policy. He has 
reorganized the State Department. He has 
helped to bring American nations closer 
together for defense. 

But above all he has shifted American 
diplomacy from the defensive to the of- 
fensive. 


1—The Man 


When Harry Truman was a member of 
the Senaté, he often called Marshall “the 
greatest living American”; obviously, he 
has not changed his mind about this. The 
President has never been known to ques- 


tion a Marshall decision or to turn dov y 
a Marshall recommendation. Walter Lip - 
mann, the most persistent critic of Mar- 
shall’s policies, recently compared tiie 
Secretary with George Washington—* ie 
is the servant of his duty, not of his amli- 
tion.” 

At the close of the war. Marshall wanted 
nothing so much as to retire to his country 
home at Leesburg, Va. Mr. Truman was 
almost apologetic about calling him back, 
first for a mission in China and then to be 
Secretary of State. The day Marshall tok 
the oath of his Cabinet office, he told ‘re- 
porters that this would be his last pubiic 
service. that he could not be drafted {or 
the Presidency. Nobody has ever ques- 
tioned the finality of this announcement. 

Logie vs. Handshaking: Except that 
he looks slightly older and heavier in mu'ti 
than he did in uniform—perhaps becat:se 
he no longer has the time to ride—Mar- 
shall has changed but little. His day-to. 
day routine is about the same at State 
as it was in the Army. A chauffeur-driven 
car deposits him in the basement of the 
new State Department building between 
8 and 8:30 a.m. and picks him up for 
the trip back home between 5 and 5:30 
p.m. His desk is always clean and _ he 
never appears to be rushed. Although 
he and Mrs. Marshall have given up 
all social activity and live most of the 
time in a Washington hotel apartment. 
the Secretary seldom carries work home. 
He spends his evenings reading almost 
anything except official reports. The 
Leesburg place, where both the Marshalls 
prefer to live, has been closed temporarily. 
They spent their Christmas vacation, 
their second holiday since Marshail’s 
appointment, at another family home in 
Pinehurst, N.C. 

Almost a third of Marshall’s first year 
was spent away from Washington—in 
Moscow, London, Rio de Janeiro, and New 
York. Mrs. Marshall, whose first book of 
reminiscences was called “Together,” is 
threatening to write: a second titled 
“Separated.” 

Marshall’s official relationships are as 
impersonal as his thinking appears to be. 
He tries to influence people by force of 
logic rather than personal friendship. He 
likes to have problems presented to hin 
in writing and to announce his decisions 
the same way. He sees personally only 
the people he must see. Routine matters 
are presented to him in briefs subheade:: 
Facts, Conclusions, Recommendations. \t 
the bottom of these chits are two boxes. 
one marked “No,” the other “Yes.” A 
check in one box or the other become: a 
directive from Marshall. Some State De- 
partment officia!s working on levels jist 
below the top have never even met thie 
Secretary. To conserve time and _ effort 
and to avoid confusion, he adheres to tie 
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..- Has Stemmed the Russian Tide but Faces More Crises 





Army chain-of-command principle, issuing 
orders through immediate subordinates to 
others farther down the line. 

still the General: For all his forbid- 
ding manner, Marshall is a warm and 
humorous companion when relaxed. Asso- 
ciates who accompany him on long air- 
plane trips to international conferences 
are regaled with stories of his Army life, 
running to the vagaries of troops he has 
known and with whom he still keeps up 
a considerable personal correspondence. 
He never seems to forget a soldier who has 
attracted his attention, but he is capable 
of forgetting important names he hears 
every day. Recently at a big reception, he 
was drawn into a conversation about the 
cor he grows at Leesburg. “I got the 
seel,” he said, “from that fellow who used 
to be Seeretary of Agriculture.” He wasn’t 
trying to be funny. For the moment he 
simply couldn’t remember the name of 
Henry A. Wallace. 

\t off-the-record talks with which he 
occasionally supplements public _ state- 
ments, Marshall invites his interviewers 
to ask all their questions at once. Then 
carrying the questions in his mind, he an- 
swers in an uninterrupted discourse that 
is as orderly and close-knit as an essay 
on foreign relations. He once instructed 
Lincoln White, State Department press 
officer: “When I say. something at a press 
conference you don’t like, just interrupt 
me and start talking. When you say some- 
thing I don’t like, Pll interrupt you and 
do the talking myself.” 

Criticized for his aloofness, Marshall 
has now relented to the extent of lunching 
with associates or with visiting foreign 
dignitaries in a private dining room across 
the corridor from his office. He used to 
lunch alone from a tray. He still eats only 
a sandwich, a glass of milk, and dessert, 
usally apple pie, brought up from the 
Department cafeteria, but now he takes an 
hour to do it. That has been his only com- 
promise with State Department ways. His 
office staff is composed entirely of men 
brought with him from the War Depart- 
ment, and they still call him “General.” 


2-—The Team 


However little a year in the State De- 
partment has changed Marshall, a year of 
Marshall has changed the State Depart- 
ment profoundly. The department has 
heen physically moved from its traditional 
ginverbread headquarters at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, next door to the White 
House, to a severely modern building a 
hal{-mile away in the part of Washington 
called Foggy Bottom. Top personnel has 
turned over completely; two innovations, 
the Executive Secretariat and the Policy’ 
Planning Division, have altered adminis- 
trative procedures. 

All the regulars on the Byrnes team— 
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Experts on Russia: Bohlen, Kennan 
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Under Secretaries Dean Acheson and Wil- 
liam Clayton, Counselor Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretaries John  Hilldring, 
Donald Russell, Spruille Braden, and Wil- 
liam Benton—have gone to the showers. 
Marshall didn’t run any of them out but 
they gradually retired for a variety of rea- 
sons. Their places have been taken by a 
group of men whose common denominator 
is practical experience in diplomacy or 
government. 

The Know-How Men: Faced with the 
necessity of finding an Under Secretary to 
replace Dean Acheson, who had served 
notice of his intention to quit before the 
new Secretary took over, Marshall picked 
Robert A. Lovett, Wall Street banker and 


former Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, as his key man. Unlike most of Mar- 
shall’s subordinates, Lovett is a close per- 
sonal friend. When Marshall is away Lov- 
ett assumes full responsibility for the 
department. He has gained in a half-year 
the full confidence of the White House 
and has established a working relationship 
with it. 

George Kennan, as head of the new Pol- 
icy Planning Division, is, next to Lovett, 
Marshall’s top assistant. He is a Russian 
expert with long experience in the Moscow 
Embassy and as “Mr. X” recently summed 
up his conclusions about the correct United 
States attitude toward Russia in an article 
for Foreign Affairs. Marshall chose Kennan 
for the task of planning United States 
policy because it had become obvious that 
Russia would be this country’s principal 
headache for a long time to come and it 
seemed reasonable to call in a doctor who 
knew the case history of the pain. Charles 
E. Bohlen, another Russian expert and 
the interpreter for United States negotia- 
tions at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, was 
promoted to the job of State Department 
counselor. 

Housekeeping, notoriously sloppy in the 
State Department, was turned over to 
John Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary for 
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Expert on cooperation: Lovett knows how to work with the White House 
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Administration, and Carlisle Humelsine, 
head of the new secretariat which guards 
against policy conflicts between various 
divisions of the department. 

With 17,000 employes scattered over 
the earth and occupying twenty different 
buildings even in Washington, the State 
Department still isn’t as efficient as a 
well-run department store. But its atmos- 
phere is less musty than it used to be. 
Normally a self-sufficient bureaucracy that 
regards the Secretary as a transitory po- 
litical chief, an encumbrance that will 
soon pass, the State Department is now 


keenly conscious of the commanding 
. So 
presence on the fifth floor. Marshall is 


respected and in a_ sense feared. The 
State Department is now a place with 


a boss. 


3—The Strategy 

Marshall’s first objective at State was 
to take some of the breathlessness out of 
United States foreign policvmaking. Ever 
since the prewar days, the department had 
leaped from crisis to crisis, never alighting 
long enough to make an over-all strategic 
plan. But Marshall had no more than 
settled in his new office and started pre- 
parine for the Moscow conference than the 
Greek-Turkish crisis exploded in his face. 
The British suddenly served notice that 
they conld no longer afford the cost of 
shoring up the postwar Greek government, 
already weakened to the point of near- 
collapse by civil war. It was apparent that 
if the British moved out and the United 
States failed to move in, Greece was 
destined to become another Soviet satel- 
lite. 

So Marshall started operating in a crisis 
atmosphere and continued in it through 
the year. Running to keep up with events, 
he nevertheless managed to fit piecemeal 
policies into an over-all pattern. This is 
the resulting record: 
> To checkmate Russian expansion in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. President Truman 
cot £400,000.000 from Congress for aid to 
’ Greece and Turkey, part of it to modernize 
the armed forces of the two countries and 
part to bolster the Greek economy. At the 
end of the year Greece was still independ- 
ent. but Communist-backed guerrillas had 
established a separatist government in the 
north. The final outcome remained in 
doubt. 
> Marshall set out for the Moscow con- 


ference hopeful of negotiating peace 
treaties formally terminating hostilities 


with Germany and Austria. But disagree- 
ments with Russia over reparations, the 
new German frontiers, and the nature of 
the proposed German government pre- 
vented any progress toward agreement. 
The same thing happened at the subse- 
quent London conference. Efforts to call a 
conference on a Japanese peace treaty also 
failed. Peace treaties appeared farther off 
than they had before Marshall took over. 
P In a seemingly offhand speech at Har- 
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vard on June 5, Marshall proposed that 
Western European nations get together, 
formulate a recovery program, and request 
from the United States enough help in 
the form of goods and materials to make 
it work. To his apparent surprise, Foreign 
Minister Bevin of Britain grabbed “the 
Marshall plan” with enthusiasm. A recov- 
ery plan was quickly adopted at Paris, 
even though the Russians pulled out and 
took their satellites with them. Mr. Tru- 
man’s request to Congress for a $17,000,- 
000.000 four-year European recovery plan 
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The Marshalls at Pinehurst 


is pending before Congress. Indications 
are that it will be adopted, at least in 
substantial part. 

P With the ERP debate well started, 
Marshall went to Rio to rebuild Pan 
American fences neglected during the war. 
He had paved the way for this effort by 
liquidating the Braden-Messersmith feud 
over Argentina. The mutual defense treaty 
he negotiated was ratified almost without 
opposition by the Senate. But the year 
ended on a sour Latin American note when 
Panama denied the United States further 
use of bases in the republic. 

> Marshall carried forward the Byrnes 
policy of trying to build up the United 
Nations, in spite of the series of deadlocks 
in the Security Council caused by Russia’s 
persistent no’s. Attending his first meeting 
of the United Nations Assembly, he pushed 


through his “Little Assembly” plan to 
modify this veto blockade. He also sup. 
ported the partition of Palestine, and got 
a commission appointed to observe elec- 
tions in Korea. None of these moves 
produced final solution of the prablems 
involved. 


4—The Significance 

Marshall has made no break with previ- © 
ous United States foreign policy. He fol- 
lowed the tactics of firm resistance ‘0 
Russian expansion, combined with patient 
efforts to find a basis for agreement with 
the Russians, developed by Byrnes. But 
by the end of his first year he had 
concluded that no settlement with tie 
Russians is possible under present circun- 
stances. What is more important, he ap- 
parently had led to the same conclusion 
a majority of the American people and 
the governments of a number of other 
democratic nations. The end of the year 
found France working in cooperation wi'h 
the United States and. Britain. 

Marshall’s big constructive contribution 
was the plan to which others have at- 
tached his name—-a dynamic program 
intended to redress the balance of world 
power and eventually convince the Rus- 
sians that they must come to terms. This 
plan reflected the kind of global strategic 
thinking which Marshall revealed as our 
leading war strategist. He proposed to 
concentrate first on the most vital area, 
which was also that in which the tine 
element was shortest. Now, as then, he 
regarded Western Europe as the No. | 
theater. China and other areas are seconi(- 
ary in Marshall’s thinking, at least in 
point of time. 

At the beginning of his second year. 
Marshall’s biggest task is to sell the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program to Congress. \s 
he frankly stated in his radio report on 
the London conference, he sees no hoje 
of treaties of peace, even on paper, uni! 
the situation has been stabilized by the 
“rehabilitation of Western Europe«n 
civilization with its freedoms.” 

If his plan is adopted, primary respo- 
sibility for its successful administration 
will fall to others although Marshall w:'| 
retain some degree of policy control over 
it until the end of Mr. Truman’s preset 
term, when the Secretary is determine: 
to retire. 

His biggest long-range task is to stat 
formulating an alternative American pr: - 
gram against anv possibility that the ER” 
could fail, that Europe could then be ove:- 
run by the Russians, and that the balanc:- 
of-power concept would then be mace 
obsolete. Marshall has warned that ER’ 
involves a calculated risk, but in his pul - 
lic statements he has never spelled out a: 
alternative plan. Nevertheless, he an! 
his associates clearly are thinking aboi ! 
it. It is conceivable that history ma’ 
judge them, in the end, by the quali’ 
of this thinking. 
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How to make warm friends (and vice versa) 


VEN IF YOu lived in an igloo, 
E you'd rate as the most genial 
of hosts if you served Four Roses 
Hot Toddies. 


For there’s nothing quite so 
satisfying and heart-warming as 
a Hot Toddy, especially when the 
mellow and distinctive flavor of 
Four Roses brings it to the peak 
of perfection. 


Recipe for a matchless Hot Toddy 





Put a piece of sugar in the bottom 


of a glass and dissolve it with a 
little hot water. Add a twist of 
lemon peel (bruise it firmly), 4 
cloves and, if you wish, a stick of 
cinnamon. Pour in a generous jig- 
ger of Four Roses, and fill the 
glass with steaming hot water. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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Sure as shootin’ your next Car ill be 


an automobile like this Nash ‘‘G00.”’ 
It’s inevitable, because it’s just plain sense, 
: F ‘ filer Bai ART , _— 
Why should a gallon of gasoline produce Why must car interiors be crow ded 
only 15 to 20 miles of transportation doors be narrow—headroom and leg- 
2 ‘ ‘ é : 
when—in a Nash '600""—that same gal- room cramped—when a Nash takes six 
lon carries a carload more than 25 miles six-footers and all their luggage! 


ngs Spy ee Why should people put up with jolts 


Why should any driver in any weather when they can ride in a Nash and feel the 
suffer discomfort—when the man in a immediate difference in four-wheel coil 
Nash enjoys automatic heat and ventila- springing? Product of Nash research and engineer- 
ing, new Unitized body-frame construc- 
tion sets the pattern for tomorrow. Built 
Why should cars rattle and squeak when will have to offer what a Nash ‘600’ a new way, with frame and body welded 


win i Mads “Gerding quiet i” does today. intoa single steel-girdered unit, itis light- 
€ er and immeasurably stronger. 8500 spot 


Just paste this prediction in your hat... welds eliminate noise-making joints. 


until you drive a Nash “600,” Then 


tion that equals the comfort of home? P 
As sure as shooting, your car of tomorrow 


achieved in a welded, one-unit body- 
and-frame? 
you'll know why Nash owners are 
America’s most enthusiastic car salesmen. 


Ja Great Cars Since 1902 


Goon sw Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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The Year of Explosion in Greece? 


83y a historical oddity, Western civiliza- 
tion has twice during the last 300 years 
recched decisive turning points in the 49th 
year of a century. The Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648 ended the Thirty Years’ 
War, the bloodiest human conflict before 
the two world wars. In 1848 the ferment 
raised by the American and French Revo- 
lutions exploded throughout Europe in an 
uprising that marked the end of the power 
formerly wielded by authoritarian mon- 
archies. This week all the historical sign- 
posts pointed to 1948 as the turning point 
in the struggle between Western democ- 
racy, as exemplified by the United States, 
and Eastern absolutism, as symbolized by 
the Soviet Union. 

\s the old year ebbed, the global cold 
war was intensified in the area where it 
has often been hottest. Im Greece the 
Communist irregular forces fighting in the 
desolate mountains of the north proclaimed 
the “first provisional democratic govern- 
ment of Free Greece.” The chief of the 
new regime was identified as “General” 
Markos Vafiades, a professional Commu- 
nist with a long record of assorted violence. 
The next move was foreshadowed by an 
article in the Paris Communist newspaper 
L’Humanité: “Henceforth the democratic 
nations will be the guarantors that the 
independence and liberty of Greece will 
be respected.” 

In the jargon of the Red International 
the only “democratic states” are the Cen- 
tral European and Balkan puppets of 
Russia. If the Humanité statement meant 
what it seemed to mean, then the Balkan 
states at least would officially recognize 
the “free” Greek regime and proceed to 
help it with arms. Russia was long known 
to have been contemplating this step. But 


Moscow has also long shied away from it 
because of the danger of the most direct 
clash so far with the United States—a 
clash that before the end of 1948 might 
see Soviet and American troops fighting 
a war in Greece something along the lines 
of the Spanish civil war. 

Serious consequences were also in the 
minds of Foreign Secretary Bevin and 
Prime Minister Attlee. This Monday the 
British Foreign Office warned that any 
nation’s recognition of the guerrilla gov- 
ernment would signalize “a grave deterior- 
ation in the international situation.” 


THE VATICAN: 


Where the Church Stands 


A common cold and a slight fever had 
confined Pope Pius XII to his bed. None- 
theless he delivered, from his library in 
the Portifical Palace in the Vatican, his 
annual Christmas message on Dec. 2+. Its 
tone was somber: “Europe and the wide 
world have reached a turning point of 
their destiny. The gravity of the crisis is 
unquestionable, its possibilities for good or 
evil immeasurable, its issue unpredictable.” 

Pius blamed the lack of “real peace” on 
“the champions of negation and disagree- 
ment” who have “raised to the distinction 
of a strategy . . . the lie, the garbled word 
or fact, and trickery.” In a more direct 
reference to Communists the Pontiff men- 
tioned “the emissaries of a concept of life 
and human society based on atheism and 
violence sowing cockles in the good earth 
of Rome.” Such people, he said, fear that 
“if Europe were to recover, regain her 
strength, and become conscious once more 
of her Christian mission, she would wish 


to rid herself of the deadly germ of atheism 
and revolution and live a life of her own, 
free from unhealthy foreign influence.” 


Significance -—— 


Vatican circles noted that the Pope’s 
unveiled reference to Communism and 
Communists put him squarely behind the 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan. 
He thus dispelled previous fears of ru- 
mored Vatican concordats with Eastern 
European satellites of Russia. A News- 
WEEK correspondent, Robert Ingrim, sends 
from Rome this background on the Vati- 
can’s policy: 

“The Catholic Church has long been the 
spearhead of anti-Communism. After the 
flush of wartime cooperation with Russia 
the United States added its weight to the 
same campaign. The Vatican looked upon 
this with mixed sympathies. Some people 
close to the Vatican considered it good; 
others, like Count Della Torre, editor of 
Osservatore Romano, considered it 
good to last. 


too 


“The Osservatore finally sent up a trial 
balloon. It published an editorial hinting 
at willingness to come to terms with the 
Soviets. The results were satisfactory from 
the Vatican point of view. President Tru- 
man hastily dispatched Special Ambassa- 
dor Myron C. Taylor to Rome. He con- 
vinced Pope Pius that the United States 
would not compromise with Russia. 

“However, Stalin, by extending his rule 















Acme 


Smiling toward a new year: Prime Minister Attlee (with his daughter Alison) and Foreign Secretary Bevin take 
time out before facing the problems of 1948 to enjoy a laugh at a holiday circus in London 
Newsweek, January 5. 1948 
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over Poland, the Balkans, Eastern Austria, 
and Eastern Germany has made himself 
lord of 60,000,000 Roman Catholics. If 
Stalin wants to exert pressure upon the 
church, he now has plenty of opportunity. 
Nevertheless, the Pope has been outspoken. 
The church, considering itself eternal, is 
wont to endure temporary losses for the 
sake of lasting gains.” 


GERMANY: 


Slightly Guilty 


Last April in the now famous court- 
house at Nuremberg a group of Germans 
almost unknown outside the Reich went on 
trial for war crimes. They were Dr. Fried- 
rich Flick, the sharp-featured, alert-looking 
ruler of a vast coal and steel empire, and 
five associates. The American prosecution 
tried hard to prove to the Ameri- 
can judges that Flick’s industries 
and his Nazi connections had 
made him “the greatest single 
power behind the Nazi war 
machine.” 

However, there had been a sig- 
nificant omission in the Flick in- 
dictment. Unlike Krupp and 
I. G. Farben officials in cases still 
pending, Flick and his men were 
not accused of conspiring with 
the Nazis to wage ageressive war. 
Nor did the court accept the 
charge of racial persecution. 
Moreover, it found mitigating 
circumstances for the remaining 
charges, of which Flick and two 
colleagues were found guilty on 
Dec. 22: using forced labor (they 
did so because it was “futile and 
dangerous to object”); sharing in 
loot from occupied countries; and 
contributing to the S.S. (“perhaps 
not too high a price to insure 
personal safety”). 

Thus in the first war-crimes 
sentence imposed on a_ private 
industrialist, Flick got off with 
seven years minus the 30 months already 
spent in prison. Otto Steinbrinck got five 
years and Bernhard Weiss two and a half, 
with similar credits. The three other de- 
fendants were acquitted and set free. 


IRAN: 


Ahmad the Wily 


Behind his almost opaque glasses the 
mind of Ahmad Ghavam usually seemed 
to Westerners as inscrutable as his native 
Persian script. But last week, according 
to a report from Teheran, police picked up 
the ex-Premier of Iran at the local airport 
as he boarded a plane for Switzerland. 
The story of Ghavam’s detention unrav- 
eled the whole intricate tale of Persian 
politics in his two-year premiership. 

Ghavam, who resigned on Dec. 10 after 
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an almost unanimous vote of no confidence 
from his Cabinet, became internationally 
famous as a wily negotiator with the Rus- 
sians. His tactics helped to force a Soviet 
withdrawal from Azerbaijan in 1946. His 
stalling technique enabled the Majlis 
(Parliament) to defeat the unfavorable 
Russo-Iranian oil agreement this year. 
Internally, Ghavam was known as the first 
man to give Iran the semblance of a true 
political party with a written, if unimple- 
mented, platform of social development. 
His Democrats, chiefly wealthy landowners 
like himself, held more than half the seats 
in the Majlis. 

But during his premiership Ghavam 
managed to collect a record number of 
enemies. He shocked even  spoils-ridden 
Iran by his extremely casual handling of 
the public purse. Some critics contended 
his party only stuck together because it 





shared the profits from the lucrative sale 
of monopolistic export licenses controlled 
by Ghavam. 

Passport to Trouble: More im- 
portant, during the first months of his 
government Ghavam had to appease Rus- 
sia. As part of this policy, he jailed rightist 
leaders and high army officers. Then, as 
Russian pressure receded under Ghavam’s 
skillful touch, the rightists were released 
and Tudeh (the Communist Masses party) 
and other leftist leaders took their places 
behind bars. In November 1947 Ghavam 
decided it was time again to recoup his 
personal influence with the leftists. A num- 
ber of prominent Tudeh leaders were re- 
leased. When Ghavam’s Attorney General, 
Mehdi Pirasteh, protested the releases, 
Ghavam fired him. 

The ex-Premier’s downfall began Nov. 
20 when the Russians blasted him for 


International 


Flick faces only a few more years under guard 


reneging on his promise to push the oi! 
agreement through the Majlis. Early in 
December, Reza Hekmat, President of the 
Majlis, seceded from the Democratic party 
with about 30 followers. Ghavam begai 
going about with a strong police escor'. 
He also foresightedly procured a diplo- 
matic passport just a few days before 
resigning. After a Swiss rest cure he in- 
tended to proceed to the United States 
where a comfortable nest egg reportedly 
awaited him. 

But Ghavam reckoned without Pirastel.. 
His former Attorney General demande: 
to know how a private citizen could travel 
abroad on a diplomatic passport. The 
question was submitted to the Shah, Reza 


Pahlevi. The shah, never fond of Ghavam, - 


rendered a Solomon-like decision: The 
diplomatic passport must be canceled but 
Ghavam could apply for an ordinary pass- 
port. Whether he would get it or 
not depended on Dr. Ibrahin 
Hakimi, the 78-year-old liberal 
whom the shah appointed Pre- 
mier on Dec. 22. 

Meanwhile, Pirasteh — studied! 
charges to be brought against 
Ghavam. They included embez- 
zlement of public funds, summary 
arrest of high army officers ani 
political opponents, interference 
with the freedom of the press. 
election irregularities, governing 
without the consent of the Majlis, 
and rudely keeping his hat on in 
the presence of the shah. 


RUSSIA: 


Unwelcome Signs 


The recent Russian currency 
reform cost the United States 
about $70,500. When it went into 
effect on Dec. 16 the American 
Embassy in Moscow had on its 
hands about 1,000,000 rubles in 
cash. It had to relinquish them, 
at the rate of ten old for one new. 
for only 100,000 rubles although on the 
diplomatic exchange the value of a rubie 
simultaneously increased from 8.3 to 12.5 
cents. 

Despite stories to the contrary, the State 
Department does not contemplate cutting 
its Moscow staff to compensate for con- 
version losses. Moreover, the effect of the 
revaluation of the ruble of the salaries of 
the 87-person embassy staff has not yet 
been ascertained; if present salaries prove 
inadequate, additional funds can be 
scraped together from existing State De- 
partment appropriations. 

Apart from the ruble conversion, living 
conditions for the embassy staff in Moscow 
have become almost unbearable in rece! 
weeks. The special diplomatic stores have 
been closed. Diplomats and their servan!s 
must therefore spend most of the day lin- 
ing up in front of the regular establis!:- 
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tate Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe in: the Journal — bought by 
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b § edited specifically for women ever could play. If your product is of primary 
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4 interest to women, you can tell more women, more effectively, in Ladies’ “"" JOURNAL 
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more women than aay other magazine*. That’s because the Journal interests more women 


more deeply. It plays a more intimate, useful role in their lives than any publication not 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 
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CREDIT LOSSES ARE CLIMBING 


























Excuse me, Mr. G: —but that man is here again! ” 


ARE YOUR PROFITS PROTECTED 
AGAINST THIS DANGER? 


MANY BUSINESSMEN TODAY are heading 
blithely toward trouble—because they 
are not giving serious attention to the 
rising threat to their profits brought 
about by a rapid climb in credit losses. 


THE MONEY YOU USE to write off credit 
losses comes out of your profits. And 
today credit losses are still rising. Can 
you afford to leave your receivables 
uninsured ... or could a jump in your 
credit losses wipe out your profits? 


SOUND BUSINESS JUDGMENT tells you 
that your accounts receivable are im- 
portant assets at all times .. . subject to 
risk at all times . . . should be protected 
at all times. This is why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business carry American Credit Insurance 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
\ of New YorK” 
\ San, 









. which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for goods 
shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “HOW TO PLAN 
CREDIT POLICY.” Written to help 
businessmen meet credit problems, this 
book also tells how the MINMAX 
Principle of Credit Control (accom- 
plished through American Credit Insur- 
ance) permits accurate budget calculation 
. . . provides freedom from unexpected 
credit losses .. and prevents an excessive 
number of delinquent accounts. For your 
copy, phone the American Credit office 
in your city, or write today. Address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 


— ( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T 


Offices tn Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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International 


At polls in Moscow, Stalin’s ballot . . . 


ments where the queues are so long even 
the Russians complain. The amount o/ 
duty-free commodities diplomats can im- 
port has also been limited. Normal housing 
difficulties are being made even more dif- 
ficult for Americans. Contacts with Rus- 
sian officials have been further restricted, 
and censorship has been tightened. 





Surprise, Surprise 


On Dec. 21, Joseph Stalin’s 68th birth- 
day, 1,617 voters in his district unanimous- 
ly “elected” him their deputy to the Mos- 
cow municipal soviet (council) . Stalin was 
the only candidate and he already held the 
post, but his constituents turned out “to 
the last man,” the Moscow radio reported. 
Some even inscribed on their Stalin ba!- 
lots “moving expressions of their love. 
gratitude, and greetings.” 


Capitalist in the Woodpile 


Some members of the United States 
Olympic Committee have unofficially sug- 
gested that it would be a friendly gesture 
to provide American food for foreign com- 
petitors at the 1948 games in London. The 
Soviet magazine Ogonyok got wind of the 
idea and described it last week as a capi- 
talistic scheme to profiteer on “canne:! 
pork.” 


BRITAIN: 


As Others See Us 


It all depends on how you look at i’. 
Saturday’s London newspapers began the:r 
stories on New York’s great snowfall (se2 
page 18) in this way: 

Daily Herald: A record-breaking Dbli:- 
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Packer—N. ¥. Daily Mirror 
_.. makes Stalin’s election unanimous 


zard today buried the New York area un- 
der nearly 23 inches of snow and caused 
the sailing of the Queen Mary to be post- 
poned. 

Daily Express: A record 25 inches of 
snow has fallen in New York since morn- 
ing (14% inches deeper than the length of 
this page). And it is still snowing. The 
Queen Mary could not sail. 

Daily Telegraph: Late tonight, a blind- 
ing snowstorm, which had prevented the 
81,235-ton Queen Mary from sailing this 
afternoon, was still raging . . . 

The Daily Mail did not refer to the 
Queen Mary until the ninth paragraph. 
But it carefully started its story: “New 
York, world’s second biggest city...” 


Counterattacking the Reds 


Like Communist parties nearly every- 
where, the British Reds exert an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 
With only 50,000 members .they have 
effectively infiltrated the huge union move- 
ment, often dominating local units through 
a small knot of single-minded comrades. 
The party has boosted career Communists 
into positions of great influence in some 
of the largest unions in the country: 
Arthur Horner, general secretary of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, A. F. 
Papworth, member of the executive coun- 
cil of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, Joe Scott, leader of the great 
Anialgamated Engineering Union. 

And with the voice of Harry Pollitt, its 
secretary, the party dutifully parroted the 
Moscow line, flipping from the pro- to the 
anti-war camp in 1939 and back again in 
1941. On Dec. 21, after the new Comin- 
form line had caught up with Pollitt, he 
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CUT COSTS 


WITH 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


No matter what the field in which you're 
using power — agriculture, transportation, 
or some specialized branch of industry — 
the reliability and economy of the engines 
which power your equipment can mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Continental Red Seal engines are built to 
more than 1,000 individual specifications, 
to meet the requirements of the widest 
possible range of uses. This engineering of 
the power plant to the application results 
in lower operating cost, longer life for 
engine and equipment, higher satisfaction 
all round. 





Continental Red Seal engines, ranging 
from |/2 to 210 h. p., are standard in lead- 
ing saan of equipment in many fields. As 
power units, they are also available from 
the nationwide network of Continental 
dealers. Let us send you the name of the 
nearest dealer—the man best fitted to 
furnish the engine for your job. 


Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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flipped from the pro- to the anti-Labor 
camp. At a party executive meeting in 
London, he apologized for his slowness in 
recognizing that the United States had 
become the new “central force of world 
reaction” and that the Socialists of Britain 
had drifted to the right. 

Henceforth, Pollitt promised, British 
Reds would fight for higher wages and 
against the imposition of further austerity 
on the workers. The party would oppose 
further production increases which “will 
not be utilized for the benefit of Britain 
or the people, but will be subordinated 
to the general aims of American policy.” 

But this week, the Labor party was 
ready for battle. Its intense, bustling little 
secretary, Morgan Phillips, hurled back 
the Communist challenge: “The British 
Communist party has come to heel . . . It 
has pledged full support to the Comin- 
form’s ‘cold’ war against democratic So- 
cialism . . . We can expect Communist- 
inspired attempts to foment discontent in 
the factories and workshops, which may 
result in slowing down and hampering the 
production drive on which our national 
prosperity and recovery depend.” Phillips 
urged Laborites to play an active part 


Keystone 


Communists, like Arthur Horner have infiltrated British unions... 


against the Reds inside the uniens: “Now 
is the time for all Labor people to go 
out on a great campaign against Com- 
munist intrigue and infiltration.” 


Significance-- 
It is not so much Pollitt’s dutiful genu- 


flection to Moscow as the recent experi- 
ence of French unions, dragged into 


Communist-led strikes, that convinces the 
Labor-party leadership that it is time io 
counterattack the Reds. For while the 
Communists have only one member, 
Papworth, on the general council of the 
national Trades Union Congress and 


therefore lack the power to stage strikes 
on the French or Italian scale, they can 
foment unofficial local shutdowns in key 








Paris in a Clean-up Era: The City of No 


Loren Carroll, chief of NewsweeK’s 
Paris bureau, recently assumed a disguise 
and set out to investigate one of the de- 
velopments in postwar Paris that has 
shocked foreigners the most—the suppres- 
sion of the city’s renowned brothels and 
legalized prostitution. Last week he sub- 
mitted the following report on both the 
human and the medical aspects of this 
problem. 


Two years ago her profession would 
lave been clearly indicated by her clothes 
and make-up. Her eyelashes would have 
drooped with mascara. A flashy dress 
would have been highlighted with lots of 
cheap jewelry. Her hat would probably 
have bristled with green feathers. 

But one recent afternoon as she walked 
demurely into the little bar in the Rue 
Godot-de-Mauroy, she was dressed in a 
black dress, black coat, and black hat. Her 
only ornament was a string of artificial 
pearls. True, her hair was bleached ash 
blond, but wasn’t bleaching a 1947 habit 
among respectable women? She used little 
make-up. Her occasional glances at male 
customers were discreet. 

I was also carefully dressed for the oc- 
casion: Irish tweed coat, American-style 
shirt, British striped silk tie, Swedish shoes. 
Not even the trickiest French cop would 
have conjured up this outfit. 

It was necessary to invite Nadine to an- 
other bar in the same street. “If you come 
in with me,” she said, “they can’t accuse 
me of soliciting.” Promised 500 frances for 
information she was willing to dawdle over 
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a fine a l’eau. “I’m a Résistante,” she said 
gaily. “Carrying right on.” Life was fine, 
she had everything organized. Of course, 
she wasn’t an ordinary case. “I’m dressed 
more quietly than most. Je ne fais pas le 
trottoir (I don’t pound pavements) . But I 
meet people in bars. ’ve got many rooms 
lined up.” 

The many rooms were important. Law 
46,685, which was passed April 13, 1946, 
and which went into effect Oct. 6, 1946, 
not only closed brothels but decreed that 
women soliciting were liable to prison 
sentences of six months to five years and 
fines of 1,000 to 10,000 francs. Plenty of 
professional ladies continued to take 
chances because the heaviest sentence ever 
meted out was four months. Usually a girl 
got off with two or three days, if found 
healthy; tainted ones were sent to a clinic. 
But for hotelkeepers it was rougher. They 
risked not only the clesing of their estab- 
lishments but prison sentences from. six 
months to two years and fines running up 
to 200,000 francs. So far 50 hoteliers have 
been sent up for terms ranging from six 
to eight months. 

Unserious Ladies: Thus with her 
multiple hotel arrangements, Nadine mini- 
mized the risks. Besides, she went to visit 
bachelors and temporary bachelors in their 
own apartments. “Lots of filles sérieuses do 
that,” she said smugly. She professed to 
scorn the police. “Mostly they don’t bother 
you. Now and then there’s a mean one but 
you can fix them up with a few thousands. 
Some are willing to take it out in trade.” 

But Nadine’s tale was not entirely true, 


Red Lights.... 


it developed, as I continued the tour in the 
Rue Godot-de-Mauroy, in the frequenta- 
tion streets near the Ecole Militaire, and 
in the Rue de Provence back of the Opéra. 
Life was not easy for prostitutes. The po- 
lice were not lax. Certainly Odette didn’t 
think so. 

Odette wore a red hat, a white woolen 
coat, and as much make-up as her little 
moonface would hold. She got as far as 
saying: “I know a nice place near here.” 
Then she scuttled away. Having admired 
her rabbitlike pickup, I turned around. A 
policeman was apprcaching with menacing 
speed. He gave me a sharp look but said 
nothing. Odette was already out of sight. 
The policeman didn’t look like the kind 
who would take either a few thousand or 
something in trade. 

Lucrece didn’t even pretend the cojs 
were easy. Her beat was in the Rue ‘le 
Provence. She was heavily made up and 
wore a ginger-colored coat bright enough 
to light up the street. Sitting in a café she 
groused: “They hound the life out of you, 
the poulets (prostitutes’ slang for police 
men). Not only when they’re in uniform, 
but en bourgeois. I get a lot of people fro 
café waiters, but the waiters take 3() 
francs a client. Some of the waiters ma} 
2,000 a day. On top of this they often co!- 
lect from the clients—mostly foreigners. 
In the old days girls had to share with oi« 
man, but my God! I can’t support an army, 
can I?” 

Lucrece’s charge was 1,000 francs. 
This tariff compared with 500 francs far 
east along the big boulevards, 300 still 
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... Morgan Phillips spearheads Labor’s drive to root them out 


industries which will hold up production 
all along the line. 

Phillips, i in effect, appealed to unionists 
to vote the Communists out of the posi- 
tion they hold as union officers and shop 
stewards. While recent elections have 
already confirmed the Communist position 
in the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
other elections involving Communists are 


now in progress in unions of transport 
workers, railwaymen, electricians, and 
tailors and garment workers. 

Phillips cautiously avoided any recom- 
mendation for revival of the “black cir- 
cular” which until 1941 — prohibited 
Communists from holding office in local 
and regional trades councils. He feared 
splitting the TUC at a time when it is 


seriously studying its continued affiliation 
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with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The TUC is now trying to win 
support for the Marshall plan from the 
Eastern European members of the WFTU. 
British unionists will therefore move slow- 
ly against the Communists at least until 
February, when the WFTU executive 
is expected to make its decision whether 
to accept or reject the aes of Ameri- 
can aid to Europe. 


FRANCE: : 
Pinches and Politicians 


The subway train on the Paris Métro 
‘ame to such an abrupt stop that the 
young man’s voice could be heard 
throughout the car: “This is the worst 
Christmas since the boche cleared out. 
This René Mayer handed us one hell of 
a present. Me, [ll be spending every 
night with a pencil and paper figuring the 
bad news.” Four or five people fixed their 
eyes on this young man in the fairly ex- 
pensive fur-collared short jacket and new 
brown hat. Even after the train started 
they were still able to eavesdrop on his 





Finds Both Good and Bad in Lite Without Brothels 


farther east in the populous working sec- 
tions, and much higher prices in fancier 
streets around the Etoile. Lucrece’s earn- 
ings ran between 15,600 and 20,000 franes 
a month—after splitting with waiters. 
Wide-Open Joke: More than a year 
after the closing of the brothels it was 
common to hear in Paris: “What a joke 
— closing’ them up. They’re wide. open.” 
They were not wide open. The once 
lordly sphinx back of the Gare Mont- 
parnasse, a  dull-looking gray — stucco 
building with a sphinx medallion over 
the fagade, was used by miscellareous 
tenants as a lodging house. Drying 
clothes flapped from the windows. The 
famous “One-two-two” in the Rue de 
Provence and the equally famous establish- 
ment in the Rue Chabanais were shut 
tight. It was the same story everywhere. 
But prostitution had merely been driven 
Life 


underground. was harder for the 
prostitutes and also harder for their 
customers. It took a little wangling to 


make contacts. It couldn’t be said that 
the police were aggressiv e for most police- 
men thought it was a waste of time, and 
other forms of lawbreaking were more 
worthy of their attention. But to say that 
the police were corrupt was downright libel. 
Police roundups were the chore of the 
Brigade Mondaine (Vice Squad) organized 
in 1901 to cope with drugs, white slavery. 
etc. The Brigade Mondaine now has 45 in- 
spectors who conduct regular raids. In ad- 
dition, every quartier of Paris has its own 
Brigade des Moeurs (Morals Squads) . In 
Paris arrests average about 120 a month. 
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For the entire country arrests run about 
2,000 a month. 

The law has inevitably inspired new 
evasions and ruses. Many women who once 
worked in houses have adopted Nadine’s 
technique—streaming from one hotel to 
another. Others, with the connivance of 
the concierge, have set up shop in their 
own apartments. Legitimate businesses—a 
massage parlor here, an antique shop there 
—sometimes serve as fronts for clandestine 
brothels. Another dodge is the phony mar- 
riage bureau. Streetwalkers must eye pro- 
spective clients carefully and try to spot 
those who “couldn’t possibly be a cop.” 

V-D Day: From a public-health stand- 
point, the closing of the houses was unim- 
portant. Before Law 46,685 was passed 
there were perhaps 50.000 prostitutes in 
Paris. Only 1,500 of these were regular 
inmates of houses. Perhaps 5,000 more 
were legally supplied with cards and pre- 
sented themselves regularly for medical in- 
spection. All the rest were free lances and 
took their chances—with the law and their 
health. One year after the closing of the 
houses, it was doubtful if more than 2,000 
or 3,000 women had been driven from the 
profession. 

The anti-prostitution laws set up a vig- 
orous dispute in political and medical 
circles. There are those who maintain 
that the workings of the law have been a 
success; in any case “it was a disgrace for 
France openly to recognize prostitution.” 
This school of thought is, however, much 
less vocal now than in the days when the 
same people were fighting for suppression. 


They've got their way and don’t believe 
the law will ever be repealed. Moreover 
the most outspoken crusader for “aboli- 
tion,” the picturesque Mme. Marthe 
Richard, did not run for reelection to the 
Paris Municipal Council and is temporar- 
ily out of public life. 

There is a diametrically opposed opin- 
ion: that the “abolition” measure was sheer 
humbug, that well-run brothels and regular 
medical inspection of prostitutes were one 
way of keeping down the further spread of 
venereal clisease. One public-health offi- 
cial said, “I wish we had the courage to 
undo our mistakes. Otherwise we are 
headed for real catastrophe.” 

Writing in the June 1947 issue of Pro- 

phylaxie Antivénérienne, Dr. R. Hissard 
“From a strictly epidemiological 
point of view, it’s a matter of indifference 
whether brothels are open or closed.” In 
the same publication’s Octobe* issue three 
commentators, L. Colonieu, E. Hadida, 
and J. Robert D’Eshougues, say “Prosti- 
tution is as old as the world and this isn’t 
the first attempt to suppress it. Experi- 
ence has shown the foolhardiness of all 
these attempts. Each time it has been 
necessary to return to controls for the pro- 
tection of society.” The same authors re- 
mark: “According to the law, houses of 
telerance were supposed to have been 
transformed into healthful, rentable apart- 
ments. More often than not they have be- 
come bars which are mere fronts for other 
quarters discreetly snuggled away in the 
neighborhood where the customers can get 
anything they want.” 


Says: 
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story: As an engineer in an electrical 
manufacturing corporation with a salary 
of 500,000 francs a year, he just came 
within reach of the government’s sweep- 
ing new anti-inflation measures. These 
measures had been drawn up by Finance 
Minister Mayer and passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly 300 to 268 after a gruel- 
ing 48-hour session ending at 12:40 a.m. 
the day before Christmas. 

The young man calculated that out 
of his annual $4,166 he already paid 36 
per cent in taxes. Now the Mayer meas- 
ures would slap en an additional 4 per cent, 
leaving only about $2,500 a year for him- 
self and his wife. Already they were 
spending two-thirds of this for food alone. 
An irate old man just getting off hurled 
over his shoulder: “Listen, mon vieuz, 
you are not the worst-off man in France.” 
The young man grinned: “I didn’t say 
I was did I? I suppose it was inevitable.” 

The young man’s preliminary grousing 
was typical of France last week. But so, 
too, was his good-natured closing ac- 
knowledgment. For amid their discour- 
agement and bafflement at galloping in- 
flation, many Frenchmen had known 
that some program like that introduced 
by the firm, cold, and austere 
finance minister was_ inevitable 
sooner or later. 

Austerity in Freneh: To si- 
phon off about one-sixth of the 
inflated currency—its circulation 
has far outstripped the volume of 
available goods—Mayer imposed 
heavy supertaxes and a forced 
loan on the middle class and pro- 
fessional classes, on peasants, 
black-marketeers, and the luxury 
trades. He also undertook to bal- 
ance the budget, in part through 
a 10 per cent reduction of ex- 
penditures and the discharge of 
150,000 civil servants. And, most 
important, he sought a_ badly 
needed equilibrium between 
workers’ wages and food prices 
by granting minimum wage in- 
creases and planning to import 
vast quantities of food to swamp 
the black market and depress 
prices. 

Such broad plans to stabilize 
the French economy had been 
proposed before, but never tried. 
Now the overdue program was at 
last put forth by a firm, some- 
what stiff minister whose courage 
exceeded his popularity—he’s one 
of the few ministers never ad- 
dressed by his colleagues with the 
familiar tu. Between the world 
wars, Mayer administered French 
railways and later Air France. 
Sent to London early in the war 
as the chief of armaments pro- 
curement, Mayer reversed the 
customary French reaction to the 
1940 defeat. Whereas thousands 
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of others were trying to escape from 
France, he rushed back because his family 
was threatened by Vichy’s anti-Jewish 
laws. Later he escaped to Algiers, to be- 
come de Gaulle’s Minister of Transport— 
a record which did not win him Gaullist 
support for his new economic program. 


Significance ~- 

NEWSWEEK’s’ Paris bureau cabled: 
“While it’s granted that the new aus- 
terity laws are in principle workable and 
could bring order out of chaos, still the 
political difficulties are enormous. The 
Gaullists have opposed the measure, 
thereby manifesting a dangerous political 
chicanery. The Gaullist camp still ex- 
pects conditions to deteriorate, bringing 
their leader to power in the spring. 

“However, it’s noteworthy that every 
breathing spell—such as relief at the end 
of the recent strike wave, and now hopes 
for the Mayer plan—have diminished pop- 
ular enthusiasm for de Gaulle. But if the 
Mayer plan fails to solve the important 
problem of maintaining food prices and 
wages in equilibrium this will cause a 
new wave of discontent, leading to strikes. 
That would be de Gaulle’s hour.” 
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Belles on the Hoof: The excuse for photo- 
graphing these contestants in the Paris night- 
club finals of a “Miss France” contest was that 
they were the tallest and shortest of the entries. 








Nude Means Naked 


It could have happened only on the 
Riviera. According to the Associated Press, 
contestants in a bathing contest last weck 
in Nice were told to appear nude. They 
took this as Christmas whimsy and =~] 
came wearing various bits of clothing. This 
so offended a literal-minded lady named 
Mrs. Henriette Kennis that she yelled 
“Fake!”, stripped completely, and joined 
the lineup. 

The next day in court her attorney 
showed the judge a picture of Mrs. Kennis 
in the nude and volunteered the opinicn 
that it was “a work of art.” The judge 
gave her a suspended fine. Kennis said he 
thought his wife had done the right thing. 


IRELAND: 


Beyond the Pale 


On Catholic principles and in the interest of 
good morals. the right to hunt over these lands 
is now withdrawn from the County Galway 
Hunt. 


This curious notice was stuck on walls 
and gates along the lanes of Galway last 
week. Police on bicycles pedaled 
vigorously along after the hunt, 
forcing it to ride only over gov- 
ernment-owned land. The reason: 
Pious Galway farmers objected to 
the fact that the Joint Master of 
the Hounds, Mrs. James Han- 
bury, was not only a Protestant 
but also had been granted a 
divorce. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Ex-Emperor at Work 


A displaced emperor named 
Bao Dai, from the French Indo- 
Chinese kingdom of Annam, got 
a new job last week. The French 
Cabinet picked him to negotiate 
peace with rebels in the Oriental 
realm he once ruled. At the same 
time, the ex-ruler, who has been 
known as Mr. Vinh Thuy since 
his abdication in 1945, flew from 
his refuge in Hong Kong to Lon- 
don, ostensibly for treatment of 
an eye ailment. He would also 
see French colonial officials. 

Bao Dai, now only 34 years 
old, succeeded to the Annamese 
throne in 1926. At the time his 
fellow students in Paris called 
him un bon gros (a hefty, ami- 
able fellow), an ardent sport.- 
man, intelligent but also indolent. 
He became a popular figure in 
Paris night spots and on week- 
end hunting parties. 

In later years Bao Dai’s more 
critical compatriots described 
him as a man who resisted 
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Chip Men f. Distinction. WORD CALVERT 


Lord Calvert ..so rare, so smooth, so mellow.. is a truly distinguished whiskey, intended expressly for 


those who appreciate the finest. Enjoy Lord Calvert in your next highball and discover the most genuinely 


pleasant drink you ever tasted. Tonight, at your favorite bar or store . speak the name Lord Calvert! 


A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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Airplanes, Bikes, Precision Tools 
are some of the varied types of 
machines that are replacing chains, 
and other standard power 
transmissions with the revolutionary 
belt you see pictured above. It is 
Goodyear’s new streamlined 
“Wedge” belt that is 43% narrower 
than conventional V-belts of equal 
horsepower rating — the lightest, 
most compact, super-efficient drive 
ever developed! 


gears, 


You can see why in the blueprint 
at the right. As you know, V-belts 
pull through the wedging action of 
their toed-in sides (A-A,). The wide 
trapezoidal body (B) serves only to 
support the load-carrying cords (C) 
— and the heavier the horsepower 


Look what 











engineers are 


with this new streamlined WEDGE Belt 


load, the wider belts have had to be, 
with corresponding increase in size 
and weight of pulleys and bearings. 


Looking at this problem, it struck 
the G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man — that this non-working “fat” 
between the two pulling surfaces 
could be eliminated by the use of 
stronger load carriers. After many 
experiments he found the answer in 
specially processed, high-flex steel or 
synthetic fiber cords of such super- 
strength that belt width could be cut 
more than 40% without reducing 
load capacity. Truly wedge-shaped, 
this new belt is fully supported in a 


narrower pulley groove. Its notched 
design gives great flexibility for oper- 
ation over small pulleys. 


Some amazing new uses — The 
Mooney M-18 single-seater airplane 
is powered by a 4,500 r.p.m. auto 
engine, driving the propeller directly 
through four Goodyear Wedge belts 
at a 1:2.05 reduction ratio, eliminat- 
ing heavy reduction gears. Machine 
designers are finding it makes for 
more compact, simpler, space-saving 
drives. Progressive automobile 
manufacturers are already using the 
Goodyear Wedge belt on auto fan 
drives and, along with bicycle and 
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motor bike manufacturers, are ex- 
perimenting with its great economy 
and simplicity as a main transmission 
drive. 


Where to use it — To take advan- 
tage of Goodyear Wedge belts, new, 
narrower pulleys are required. 
Where excess shaft distortion and 
oversize drives are a problem, the 
cost of a changeover will be quickly 
repaid. In designing new machines, 
engineers will find it well worth 
while to investigate the many econ- 
omies possible with this revolution- 
ary belt. For full data, write: 
Goodyear, V-Belt Sales Dept., Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 


California. 
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International 


KB-6 school bus 


International KB-1 
with pickup body 


International KB-7 with 
livestock semi-trailer 


International KBR-1] an ° : Ae” td } -y Sf 
with coal semi-trailer « 


P and This GREAT Line Provides 
The RIGHT Truck for EVERY Job 


There are 22 basic International Trucks—the most 
complete line built. These 22 trucks range from 
half-ton pickups to giant off-highway haulers with 
gross weight ratings of 90,000 pounds. 


Thirteen different engines are used. 
International KB-10 


cian “td SIs by Wheelbases, axles, transmissions and other units 
m tan F é 
pile <ecrapecsi kf) ame and attachments run to hundreds. 
semi-trailer y /) 


All are for the purpose of specializing the 22 
basic International Trucks into more than 1,000 
different transport vehicles—in every case the 
right truck for its job. 


That’s Performance-Co-Ordination, But Inter- 
national Trucks are Load-Co-Ordinated, too—by 
the INTERNATIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING Sys- 
TEM. This exclusive International service tells the 
truck operator just how much payload is practi- 
cable for Ais trucks on his jobs. 


International Trucks are sold right, specified 
right and serviced right. 





The evidence? For each of the past 15 years, 

NEW INTERNATIONAL more new heavy-duty Internationals have been 

KB MODELS bought by American commerce and industry than 

New features and improve- any other make. Great trucks identified by the 

ments. Brilliant new styling. famous International Triple Diamond Emblem! 

International W-4064-H £ For details see your Interna- 
with full trailer a tional dealer or branch. 
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nobody. He got along well with French 
colonial governors, adjusted himself to 
the Japanese occupation, and later bowed 
to the rule of Ho Chi Minh, leader of 
the postwar rebels who established the 
Viet Nam Government. He abdicated at 
i{o’s suggestion and was named an adviser 
to the Republican regime. Sent by Ho 
on a mission to Chungking in 1946, Bao 
Dai did not return but settled in self- 
imposed exile in Hong Kong where night 
clubs and tennis were available. 

When Bao Dai abdicated he declared: 
“[’d rather be a common citizen in an in- 
dependent state than emperor of a subju- 
cated nation.” But more recently he has 
despaired of a settlement between the 
French and Ho, a Communist-trained 
leader whom they consider too intransi- 
vent to deal with. And Bao Dai has made 
vague statements about the Annamese 
people persuading him to reoccupy_ his 
throne. In such an adventure he would 
have the backing of perhaps 1,500,000 


Annamese Catholics—Bao Dai is married: 


io a Catholic. 

Harem Horror: So far the French 
lave not stated whether they would ask 
Bao Dai to form a more tractable govern- 
ment than Ho’s. When Bao Dai was 
emperor he took a keen interest in tennis, 
bridge, and fast cars. But, by Annamese 
standards, he was also a reformer. At the 
beginning of his active rule in 1932 he 
started what was called the “Bao Dai 
experiment.” He modernized the educa- 
tional and judicial systems, and introduced 
some elected representatives to the gov- 
ernment. He also ordered mandarins, who 
used to prostrate themselves before him 
with their foreheads touching the ground, 
merely to bow thenceforth. 

In addition, in March 1934 Bao Dai 
married a modern Cochin-Chinese girl, edu- 
cated in Paris like himself. According to 
one story, his grand chamberlain toured 
the royal apartments with him on the 
wedding day. After poking into several 
luxurious chambers the guide smiled and 
threw open the last door with a flourish, 
exposing a harem full of reclining beau- 
ties. Bao Dai slammed the door in horror. 
Later that night he turned the entire bevy 
into the streets and decreed monogamy 
for himself and future emperors. His one 
wife, the ex-empress Nam Phuong, now 
resides in a comfortable villa at Cannes 
with their’ five children. 


JAPAN: 


Tojo Tells All 


Through 344 courtroom days stretching 
over a period of nineteen months, 25 
Japanese war criminals have sat in the 
long dock on one side of a huge klieg- 
lighted room in the old Military Academy 
in Tokyo and faced the judges of the 
International Tribunal at the long bench 
on the other side. At wide tables between 
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them defense and prosecution lawyers 
scribbled and put millions of words of 
testimony into the record. Compared with 
these Tokyo war-crime trials, those at 
Nuremberg were models of brevity. 

Japanese and Allied nationals soon tired 
of sitting in the spectators’ section with 
earphones adjusted to the various lan- 
guages used in the translations. Mostly 
the trials dragged on before a_ nearly 
empty gallery. Last week, however, Japa- 
nese lined up early in the morning for 
seats and the spectators’ section was 
jammed. 

Vast Verbosity: It was time for ex- 
Premier Hideki Tojo, the symbol of Japa- 
nese militarism, to take the stand. Now 





International 


Tojo finishes Christmas dinner and 
begins the defense of his record 


he sat in a faded khaki uniform with his 
hands clasped in-his lap. He looked like a 
wizened owl as he listened to his affidavit 
read by his counsel, George F. Blewett of 
Philadelphia. In keeping with the vast 
verbosity of the previous proceedings, 
Tojo’s affidavit weighed 3 pounds 2 ounces 
and ran to more than 60,000 words. 

He had three aims. One concerned the 
part played by Emperor Hirohito in the 
outbreak of the war. According to Tojo, 
“the emperor had no free choice in the 
governmental structure setting up the 
Cabinet and Supreme Command, He was 
not in a position to reject the recommenda- 
tions and advice of the cabinet and the 
High Command.” The most recent evi- 
dence bearing on this point (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 17) indicates that Hirohito himself 
shared this view regarding the limitations 
imposed by the Meiji Constitution on his 
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prerogatives. Therefore, said Tojo, “full 
responsibility for the decision of Dec. 1, 
1941, for war is that of the Cabinet min- 
isters and members of the High Command, 
and absolutely not the responsibility of 
the emperor.” 

His second aim was to establish for the 
historical record his opinion that it was 
the United States and Britain that forced 
him and his fellow militarists to bring 
Japan into the war. He listed a long series 
of American “provocations” including the 
construction of Pacific airfields, economic 
measures against Japan, aid to China, and 
the rearmament program. He regarded the 
Nov. 26, 1941 American note as an ulti- 
matum. He thus again dragged out the 
hackneyed theory that the Occidental 
powers were strangling Japan and_ that 
the island empire had to fight before it was 
too late. 

He protested, however, that his govern- 
ment had not intended a sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor. “It was a matter of great 
regret” to learn “subsequently” that the 
note breaking negotiations had not been 
delivered until after the bombs began to 
fall. 

Tojo’s third aim was apparently to re- 
habilitate his reputation insofar as possible 
before he is hanged (the fate he expects) . 
The Japanese look upon him as the man 
who bungled the war and then even bun- 
gled his own suicide. Although newspapers 
printed his testimony at length his chances 
of restoring his reputation did not look 
promising. The Japanese are quick to for- 
give anything except failure. For centuries 
the self-imposed penalty for failure has 
been suicide—successful suicide. 


Christmas Sneer 


Few languages lend themselves so readily 
to puns as does Japanese. Ideographs can 
frequently be read in a number of ways, 
thus giving a humorous or malicious twist 
to the most ordinary phrase. Last week the 
Japanese directed a little punning malice 
at the celebration of Christmas by the 
conquerors in their midst. They gave 
Christmas the phonetic pronunciation of 
“kurushiimasu.” Written in Katakana 
(the method used in spelling foreign words) 
it could be read “giving us hardships.” 
Santa Claus came out as “spozan kurosu,” _ 
which read as “much suffering.” 

In another Christmas-week development, 
a Japanese ballet company from Hiro- 
shima visited Kure. Their chief number 
was called “The Story of the Atomic 
Bomb and Its Aftermath.” 


Tons of Money 


Inflation in Japan is approaching the 
fabulous level it reached in Germany after 
the first world war. In an attempt to re- 
duce it to understandable terms, Japanese 
Government officials last week calculated 
that the 200,000,000,000 yen in circulation 
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HE year 1948 is going to be espe- 
T cially influenced—in Europe and 
perhaps also in the Far East—by two 
events which have taken place in 1947. 
Both of these events have come about 
very much like a creeping paralysis and 
both have been caused by a change 
in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia. 
Everyone who follows Rus- 
sian policy had been led to 
believe for almost twenty 
years that Stalin was the 
advocate of Communism-in- 
one-country. This was a com- 
forting thought to those who 
feared world revolution. Now 
it appears that the comfort 
has been an illusion. Nobody 
outside the Politburo can be 
too certain of the stresses 
and strains which are felt within that 
super-directorate, but there certainly 1s 
enough unmistakable evidence to indi- 
cate that the Communism-in-one- 
country line has been dropped. 


HE most obvious example, of course, 
Tis the spread of Soviet power into 
Eastern Europe. Perhaps much of the 
Russian desire to dominate these neigh- 
boring countries stems from a_ fear 


which approaches the pathological. 
Fear, however, is not all of it. The 
Russians have conjured up a very in- 
teresting ideological explanation. Un- 
doubtedly their armies could have 
brutally swept aside all opposition and 
simply set up Communist dictatorships. 
Instead of that, Stalin has created 
what his propagandists call * 
cies of a new order.” 

The alleged novelty of these “democ- 
racies” is that in them Communists 
and other antibourgeois parties cooper- 
ate. “Cooperate” has its own special 
meaning to the Kremlin. What actu- 
ally has been going on is a tortuous 
series of phony judicial processes, ter- 
rorization of political leaders, and the 
pulverization of all except the Commu- 
nist party. Everywhere, with the pos- 
sible exception of Czechoslovakia, this 
has reached the point where the “de- 
mocracies of a new order” now are very 
clear images of the old order in Moscow. 

Thus, the first of the two events 
which are going to extend their influ- 
ence into 1948 is the actual spread of 
Communist dictatorships over Eastern 
Europe. By this is meant, not simply 


*democra- 





Two Ways 1947 Will Shape 1948 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


the Russian military domination of this 
area. but the less clearly understood 
fact that the Communist ideology and 
technique have made a sizable conquest. 

The second event really is an out- 
growth of the first—but it was by no 
means the inevitable outgrowth. Stalin’s 
policy has shattered the unity of the 

working classes in Europe 
and, perhaps, everywhere in 
the world. Working-class 
solidarity always has been 
tenuous, yet it was a fact 
that it seemed stronger than 
ever at the end of the war. 
Everywhere, from London to 
Prague, some form of social- 
ism Was in power. A year ago 
it might have been predicted 
that the swing of European 
politics to the left would continue and 
grow stronger. 

In some countries, notably France 
and Italy, Communist leadership was 
strong in this movement. From the 
point of view of the workers, many 
Communist leaders were capable men 
who knew how to get what the workers 
wanted. In France, for instance, the 
non-Communist leaders of the General 
Confederation of Labor hesitated a long 
time before they finally opposed their 
Communist colleagues. They wanted to 
cling to class unity as long as possible. 
The break only came when it became 
obvious that the Communists were act- 
ing less for the benefit of the French 
workers than for the benefit of Russian 
foreign policy. To call a strike for a 
higher minimum wage is one thing; to 
‘all a strike for the sake of sheer tur- 
moi! is another. 


EITHER the extension of Communist 
N power nor the split of the working 
classes has been a dramatic event like 
the failure of a conference of foreign 
ministers. Both are, nevertheless, real 
and important events of the last vear. 
They are part of the framework for 
1948. The schism within the working 
class probably is more than a tempo- 
rary setback to Moscow’s hopes. It 
looks as though Western Europe is in 
less danger of Communism than was 
the case a year ago, but the establish- 
ment of the Communist dictatorships 
in Eastern Europe is a Soviet achieve- 
ment which will not be undone for a 
long time. 








would weigh 5,820 tons, or cover 254,760 
square miles, or if laid end to end would 
tretch 508,400 miles—twenty times around 
the earth. 


CHINAS: 
Face at Mukden 


In besieged Mukden, Gen. Chen Cheng 
the slight Nationalist commander, fel! 
sick, Less important Chinese starved to 
death, family after family. Seven person: 
committed suicide in one day as the gun- 
of the Chinese Communists cracked ali 
around Manchuria’s economic hub. With: 
superior numbers and shorter supply lines. 
the Red troops had settled down in the 
sub-zero weather last week to starve the 
big industrial city to submission. 

The encircling Reds attacked Fushun. 
the coal city which supplies Mukden with 
heat and power. They straddled the rail- 
road up from Tientsin, cutting off food 
supplies and reinforcements. The weather 
was so bad few Nationalist planes could 
take off to drop supplies. Infiltrating Reds 
heaved grenades into hangars at the Muk- 
den airport. Red bands roamed to within 
a few miles of the city to prevent food col- 
lections. Rations for the refugee-swollen 
civilian population, numbering more than 
1.000.000, were expected to run out this 
week. Prices of wheat, rice. coal, and kero- 
sene skyrocketed. Even the troops had 
supplies for less than two months. Food 
riots began. President Chiang Kai-shek 
himself imposed a tight military censorship 
and local officials enforced a 6 p.m. cur- 
few with the death penalty. 

At Changchun, 175 miles to the north. 
the Reds maneuvered to forestall a pos- 
sible Nationalist evacuation which would 
free the Changchun garrison for the de- 
fense of Mukden. In Tientsin the news- 
paper Ta Kung Pao dismally predicted 
that both armies would “greet the new 
year with the heaviest gunfire heard in 
many months.” 


Significance-- 

The Nationalist position in Manchuria 
had never been more critical. The chief 
danger lay in the possibility of a civilian 
uprising fomented by the food shortage. 
The three army divisions in the city prob- 
ably could not quell both the civilians and 
the Reds. Yet if the government put the 
troops on short rations to feed the people 
their morale would suffer. 

Most observers agreed that the loss of 
Mukden by the Nationalists would mean 
the loss of all Manchuria. For the few 
other remaining Nationalists outposts in 
the northeast such as Changchun, the 
capital, Kirin, a power center, and the rai! 
city of Szepingkai were isolated and also 
difficult to supply. Politically, it would 
mean a tremendous loss of face for a gov- 
ernment which has insisted repeatedly it 


could and would hold Mukden. 


Newsweek, January 5, 1948 
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ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 
by the Men Who Wrote the Book 


The “bible” of the air conditioning indus- 
try is a 376-page book, entirely devoid of 
commercialism. In it are clearly explained 
the terms, workings, and applications of 
all phases of air conditioning. So helpful 
and complete is this book—written by 
Trane Engineers at Trane expense—that 
it has worldwide use as a standard refer- 
ence by architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors, and also as a text by students of 
air conditioning. 

The same men whose experience made 
the Trane Air Conditioning Manual possi- 
ble produce Engineered Air Conditioning. 
It is these men who engineer and build 
the most complete line of products for 
air conditioning and heating in the indus- 
try—products that are designed and built 


Manufacturing Engineers of 


together for use together, and that reflect 
the high standards of Trane product en- 
gineering. 

Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line, architects, engineers and contractors 
can plan entire Trane systems,. obtaining 
all the necessary elements from one source, 
with one responsibility. Trane Field Offices 
in 85 principal cities offer these men their 
entire cooperation. 

* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 


being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 




















r Rio de Janeiro to investigate. Recently he 
URUGUAY een, 

‘ returned to Caracas, still unsatisfied. The 
Food for Little Mouths Dominican Government, he charged, had 








bought more than $7,000,000 worth of 
The International Children’s Emergency _ rifles and “heavy armament” to equip an 
Fund, set up last year by the United Na- — expedition against Venezuela. He said the 
tions, has a simple policy: to raise all the — Brazilian Foreign Office at first told him 
money it can to buy food, then to see that only 5,000 rifles had been sold. but he 
that the food gets to the hungry children was informed later that “ 
































certain elements” 
































of war-ravaged Europe. in the War Ministry had withheld full de- 
Inevitably, the United States. is the — tails from the Foreign Office. 

largest contributor to the fund. On May Brazil flatly denied the new charges. No 

31, 1947, Congress authorized a contribu- heavy armaments were involved, a gov- 

tion of $15,000,000, and further contribu- ernment spokesman said, and the weapons 





tions to a maximum of $40,000,000, pro- — had been sold with the understanding that 
vided that, in the case of amounts greater they were to be used only for internal po- 
than $15,000,000, the United States con- lice purposes. Shipment of the arms would 
tribution did not amount to more than — be halted if Venezuela could produce con- 












































57 per cent of the total. vincing evidence that they were to be used 
Eleven other countries have contributed — in an invasion attempt. 
sums ranging from $2,000 (Luxembourg) Venezuela remained unconvinced. “No 





to $5,000,000 (Canada). Only one Latin one can believe the word of President 
American country was on the list. The Trujillo,” the ambassador in Rio declared. 
Dominican Republic gave $20,000. “The proportion between the quantity of 

Seven weeks ago Admiral Thomas C. armaments sold and th Dominican pop- 
Hart left for Latin America as head of a ulation, which is estimated at 1,500,000 
mission to raise funds for the ICEF. He ~ imbhabitants, is an argument which serves 
returned to New York on Dec. 21. Two — to strengthen. my opinion that the arms 
nights later the first result of his mission will not be used by the Dominican police.” 
was reported from Montevideo: The 
Congress of Uruguay had appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 for the fund. This 
means some 28,500,000 meals for 
hungry European children. For Uru- 
guay (population: 2,235,000) it rep- 
resents a gift of almost 50 cents per 
capita. “Uruguay has the best Christ- 
mas spirit.” Admiral Hart said. 











































































































VENEZUELA: 




















Invasion Worries 

















Venezuela and the Dominican 
Republic have been temperamental- 
ly incompatible ever since the Vene- 
zuelan revolution of 1945. The leftist 
government which then came to 
power accuses Dominican President 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of shelter- 
ing exiles from the old Venezuelan 
regime, and refuses to have diplo- 
matic relations with him. Trujillo 
charges that Venezuelans as well as 
Cubans are plotting with “Commu- 
nist” exiles from his country. For 
months there has been a hot debate 
over which country is planning to 
invade the other. 































































































Venezuelan suspicions reached a 
peak in November when it became 








Topaze—-Santiago, Chile 



























































known that the Dominican Govern- “Maltreatied” Horse: The trade and fi-. 
ment had been buying arms in Bra- nancial treaty by which Chile gets Argen- 
vil. The Brazilian Foreign Ministry tine credits of about $280,000,000 has been 
admitted the deal, but said it in- submitted to the Chilean Congress, a year 
cluded “only 5,000 Mauser rifles and after it was negotiated. A Chilean cartoon- 
some mortars with their respective ist is skeptical: “If the horse can’t jump 
shells.” the first hurdle (Chamber of Deputies),” 

Guns for Everybody? Unsatis- Pro}. Topaze warns President Gonzalez, “he 
fied, former Venezuelan Foreign has still less chance of getting over the sec- 











Minister Carlos Morales went to 





ond (Senate). I advise you to scratch him.” 
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BRAZIL: 


A Red Christmas 


The Brazilian Communist party was 
outlawed in May 1947. But last week 
Communist lawmakers were headaches to 
both Congress and the municipal autho: 
ities of Rio de Janeiro. 

On Dec. 18 the Chamber of Deputie. 
had voted, 135 to 35 to give “urgent” 
consideration to the bill, passed Oct. 29 
by the Senate, canceling the mandates o! 
the one Communist senator (Luiz Carlo. 
Prestes), fourteen Communist deputies. 
and all Communist state and municipa! 
legislators. More than 100 deputies wanted 
to speak on it, and 368 amendments were 
submitted. The discussion threatened to 
drag on for months. 

The majority leader was anxious to give 
the “Aquino Bill” (so-called after its 
Senator sponsor) to President Eurico Gas 
par Dutra as a Christmas present. He 
announced that he would call for a vote 
after four speakers—two in favor and two 
against—had been heard. 

He left his Christmas shopping till too 
late. On Christmas Eve the Chamber 
failed to muster a quorum and the 
vote could not be taken. On Dec. 26 
there was still no quorum. Many 
deputies had gone home for the holi- 
days so there was little prospect of 
action until the new year. 

For the Poor Only: Meanwhile. 
Rio was struggling with its own 
“Red menace.” 

In order to guarantee housing for 
Rio’s poor, Prefect Mendes da 
Morais had decreed that no one 
earning more than 1,500  cruzeiros 

($75) a month could live in’ the 
favelas (housing projects) which be- 
long to the prefecture. 

When José Joaquim do Rego. 
Communist, took his seat on the 
municipal council, with a salary of 
15,000 cruzeiros, he was asked to 
give up his house in Favela da Penha. 
near the city docks. He refused to 
do so on the grounds that he con- 
tributed 1,200 cruzeiros a month to 
the Communist party and spent 
enough more in line of duty to make 
him poor enough for the favela. The 
prefect ruled that municipal laws 
made no provision for support of the 
Communist party. Rego was dispos- 
sessed and his household goods taken 
to the prefecture storehouse. 

Rego protested spectacularly. He 
reclaimed his belongings and _ piled 
them in the entrance to the Gaiola 
de Ouro (Gilded Cage), as the 
municipal council building is called. 
For two nights he slept in this sem- 
blance of a secondhand store. Last 
week he gave up, moved his furni- 
ture to a friend’s home and started 
house hunting. 


Newsweek, January 5, 1948 
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Yes—and cane-bottom chairs in ordnance 


plants, farm implements in tank arsenals 


YOU MAY EASILY ADAPT AVAILABLE SURPLUS 
PROPERTIES TO YOUR NEEDS 


Hundreds of industrial executives and proprietors of 
smaller businesses have already solved their plant 
relocation or expansion problems by purchase or 
lease of Government-owned propetties. 

There still are hundreds more of good, usable, . 
strategically-located properties available for you to 
bid on now. Small-town plants in the South, big-city 
establishments in the Midwest, land and_ buildings 
on Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. 

You can forget what these plants were originally 
designed and built to produce, in most cases. They 
can be readily and economically adapted to almost 
any kind of general manufacturing—usually with 
minimum structural changes. 

Send for your copy of the new Plantfinder. Consider 
the advantages of the many properties it lists and de- 
scribes. Then phone, wire or write our nearest Field 







NEW PLANTFINDER — 
FREE ... Describes immedi- 
ately available properties — in- 
dexed, cross-indexed for your 
convenience. Write for free copy 
—to the address listed below, on 
your company letterhead, please. 


Office for further information—or for an appointment 





to inspect facilities that may meet your requirements. 


936-6 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402, ‘’I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





Field Offices: Atlanta - Birmingham < Boston « Charlotte + Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Denver 
Detroit * Grand Prairie, Texas * Jacksonville * Kansas City, Missouri * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Nashville 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * Richmond ° St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 





Nominated: A trio of sisters for the 
joint title of “society glamour girl” 
of 1948; by glamour-wise photogra- 
phers at the Debutante Cotillion, in 
New York jast week. They are the 
Delacorte sisters—Consuelo (left) 
Marianne, and Victoria. 


Resolved: By Grorce BerNarpb 
SHaw, 91, to end his 60-year-old 
campaign to reform the world 
through plays, prefaces, and pro- 
nunciamentos. “I am getting too old 
to put the world to rights,” said 
Shaw. 

P By orriciats of the Chicago City 
Hall that, in 1948, elevator operators 
will not be permitted to announce 
the tenth floor (where divorce courts 
are located) as “war department,” 
the sixteenth floor (adoptions) as 
“baby farm,” and seventeenth floor (pro- 
bate courts) as “the morgue,” and the 
second floor (criminal division) as “ball 
and chain.” 


Killed: Avperro Betiarpi Ricci, 55, 
Italian Minister to Sweden since 1945 and 
newly named Ambassador to Chile; by 
Giuseppe Capocci, an Italian balloon 
vendor who had been a patient in a Swed- 
ish mental hospital; during a Christmas 
party in the Italian Legation in Stock- 
holm. Capocci, who called on Bellardi 
Ricci ostensibly to demonstrate an “in- 
vention” stabbed the minister to death 
with scissors. Capocci told police: “I am 
a staunch Fascist. I heard voices telling 
me to liquidate the Minister and all his 
collaborators.” 





Satisfied: Curis JENsoN, a 9-month-old 
tot living in Topeka, Kan., whose father 
Roy gave him a peppermint stick almost 
as tall as he is for Christmas. His 
father’s hope: that the sweet will last 
until Christmas 1948. 
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All-year sucker? 


Chris Jenson: 


IN PASSING 











Delacorte sisters: Joint glamour title? 


Rejected: The application for discharge 
from the Army of Lr. Guenn Davis, 
former all-American halfback at West 
Point; by Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
C. Royall. Davis, who had hoped to play 
professional football next year, was_ re- 
minded by Royall of the Army’s need for 
officers “who, in good faith, entered its 
professional commissioned ranks.” Davis’s 
reaction: “Orders are orders.” 


Evieted: Jupy, a 3-ton elephant starring 
in a Christmas show, from her quarters in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium basement; by 
post-office officials who needed the room 
for holiday mail. Her new abode: half 
of a four-car garage. 


Canceled: An _ eleven-state alarm -by 
Newark, N. J... police for Evererr W. 
Lairp, 53, sent out when his wife reported 
him missing. Police found Laird in their 
jail, held on an auto-accident charge. 


Aceused: Jor Louis, world heavyweight 
champion, by Capt. Matthew Faulkner, 
Army chaplain stationed at Chanute 
Field, Ill.. of “taking advantage of his 
absence” from New York and stealing the 
affections of his pretty wife, Carole Faulk- 
ner; in a separation suit filed in New York. 
P Mrs. Evizanetn Mares, 27, a German 
war bride of four months, by her ex-GI 
husband Joseph, 40, of spending his money 
to buy boxes of soap, fats, food, and cloth- 
ing which she hid in the attic “wrapped, 
ready to be shipped to the old country.” 
In a divorce petition filed in Cleveland. 
Mates charged she also “raved that Amer- 
ica was no good, that the German people 
were a lot better off under Hitler, and that 
America had robbed Germany of every- 
thing she had.” 


Sentenced: Patricia (SAaTIRA) ScHMIDT, 
exotic night-club dancer, to fifteen years 
in prison plus a $5,000 fine for the slaying 
of her married ex-naval officer lover, John 
Lester Mee, aboard his yacht last April 
in Havana. 
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Sued: ARLINE JupGE, former film e- 
tress, by her fifth husband, Henvy 
J. Topping Jr.; for divorce, in 
Bridgeport, Conn. The charge: in- 
tolerable cruelty. 

> Dr. FRANKLYN Tuorpe, Holly- 
wood physician and onetime hvs- 
band of actress Mary Astor, ‘vy 
Anne Nagel, also a film actress, {or 
$350,000 damages on the charve 
that he sterilized her eleven years 
ago, without her knowledge or con- 
sent, during an operation for a»- 
pendicitis. 


Flabbergasted: Mrs. ANNE M>-- 
Ginnts. who fell off a fourth-floor 
fire escape, struck a_ third-floor 
clothesline, and bounced off into the 
second-floor bathroom of an equally 
flabbergasted neighbor in Chicago. 
> Spectators at the games of the Boston 
Celtics. a professional basketball team 
which wears green shamrock-decorated 
uniforms and uses “It’s a Great Day for 
the Irish” for its theme song. The Celtics’ 
first-string line-up: Mariaschin, Riebhe, 
Sadowski, Spector, and Garfinkle. 


Separated: Francis JosepH Bressi, 23, 
of Brooklyn from the eight women he had 
married within five years, six of them big- 
amously. Walking into the Phoenix, Ariz., 
sheriff's office on Dec. 24, he asked to be 
locked up, saying: “I decided to have my- 
self put in jail rather than jeopardize thie 
happiness of more girls.” His request was 
granted. 


Stayed: By the forbidding hand of Sir 
StarrorD Cripps, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Socialist, and vegetarian; one 
drink of champagne, at an austerity luncli- 
eon in London. Sir Stafford’s Spartan 
tastes, fondness for vegetables, and deep 
religious conviction have earned him the 
nickname “Christ and Carrots.” 
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Sir Stafford: No champagne for him 
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Daniel Boone carved his name along the forest paths 
of old Kentucky. Years later, another Kentucky 
pioneer perpetuated his own name by marking it 
proudly on every barrel of “James Crow’s Whiskey.” 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye 100 Proof ¢ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








The Alcoholic’s Plight 


Every year, amidst the Christmas holi- 
days, the nation’s leading scientific and 
medical experts convene for stocktaking. 
This report of some of the medical findings 
disclosed at the 1947 midwinter meeting 
in Chicago last week was telegraphed by 
Marguerite Clark, Newswerex’s medicine 
editor. 


While most scientists now agree that 
alcoholism is a disease requiring medical 
attention, and not a “sin” or a “crime,” 
American society as a whole still harbors 
a dangerously confused attitude toward 
compulsive drinking that is halting all ef- 
forts toward both prevention and rehabili- 
tation. 

Studies confirming this misconception of 
one of medicine’s gravest problems were 
recently made at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., with doctors, community 
leaders, and the general public as subjects. 
Results reported last week by Dr. John W. 
Riley before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science showed ap- 
palling ignorance concerning the alcoholic 
and his plight: 
> Fifty-eight per cent saw no difference 
between an alcoholic and a person who gets 
drunk frequently. 

P Fifty per cent of those questioned be- 
lieved an alcoholic could stop drinking 
if he wanted to. 


P In spite of elaborate countrywide 
propaganda, only one in five re- 
garded an alcoholic as a sick per- 
son. 

> More than half held superstitious 
beliefs in the medicinal value of al- 


ranging from “snake-bite” 
cure to the tragic hope that it might 
relieve tuberculosis and cancer. 

P Less than one-third understood 
that alcohol has real food value, and 
more than one-half clung to the fal- 
lacy that it is a physiological stim- 
ulant. 

The Man: Some of 
this confusion may arise from the 
many alcoholic studies devoted to 
finding out how the “average man” 
is affected by alcohol. Now it is 
necessary to make a different ap- 
proach, Dr. Roger J. Williams, Um- 
versity of Texas chemist, warned. 
“Instead of centering attention on 
Mr. Average Man, we must learn 
more about how and why different 
individuals differ so greatly in their 
response to alcohol.” Dr. Williams 
said. 

Each human being has in his var- 
ious organs and tissues a complex 
chemical set-up which is all his own, 
Williams explained. Because no two 
chemical arrangements are exactly 
alike, or gain their energy in ex- 
actly the same way, it is not sur- 
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prising that some men and women can 
drink alcohol without damage and oth- 
ers cannot. 

The Texas professor recommends a care- 
ful study of constitutional quirks which 
will make it possible for scientists to fore- 
warn potential alcoholics of their suscepti- 
bility and to treat them once they have 
acquired the habit. 

Medical Oddments: Other develop- 
ments before medical sections of the meet- 
ing: 

Histamine accidents—The new anti-al- 
lergy drugs may knock out asthma, hay 
fever, hives, and other allergic manifesta- 
tions, but their “side effects” may be more 
unpleasant than the original ailment. 
Speaking before the Chemistry Section, Dr. 
Charles P. Huttrer of the Warner Institute 
for Therapeutic Research, New York, 
warned that in some cases these powerful 
drugs drove the allergy symptoms from 
one part of the body to another, thus caus- 
ing what he called “histaminoid accidents.” 

Too much histamine, a body chemical, is 
thought to be responsible for the uncom- 
fortable allergies, and the strong drugs are 
given to counteract the histaminic effect. 

As more of these powerful antihistamines 
flood the market, more “histaminoid ac- 
cidents” may be anticipated, Dr. Huttrer 
said. To prevent this, the New York chem- 
ist recommended intensive research to dis- 
cover, not more potent drugs for hay fever 
and asthma, but new compounds so cor- 


Bettmann Archive 


Headaches: As it is now, so it was then 


rectly balanced that they will be absorbe: 
harmlessly in the tissues of the body an‘ 
in the blood stream. 

White-collar babies—Does careful, con- 
scientious rearing in the average middle- 
class American home turn out a child too 
anxious and frustrated to enjoy a healthy 
mental life in later years? 

A new survey, reported last week hy 
Drs. Allison Davis and Robert J. Haviv- 
hurst of the University of Chicago, shows 
startling differences in child-raising prac- 
tices among the working class and the mi'- 
dle, or white-collar, class. 

In view of the current trend that chi!- 
dren thrive best when allowed to make 
their own demands and to develop their 
own personalities, apparently the middle- 
class parent has something to learn froin 
the humbler groups: 
> More working-class than middle-class 
babies are breast fed. More working-class 
babies are fed whenever they wish to nurse. 
Working-class babies likewise are weane:| 
and toilet-trained later than the middle- 
class children. 
> Middle-class families are more rigorows 
in their feeding and cleanliness traininy. 
They require their children to take naps 
at a later age and to be in the house at 
night earlier. In general, they permit less 
free play of the impulses of their children. 
They put earlier and greater emphasis on 
individual responsibility and achievement. 

Statistics on masturbation were also re- 

vealing. Three times as many mid- 
dle-class as compared with working- 
‘class children had this habit. Frus- 
tration is regarded as the main rea- 
son for masturbation. 

Of the two class groups, Negro 
and white over all statistics are al- 
most exactly alike. The main color 
differences were found in feeding 
and cleanliness. Negroes nurse: 
their babies more often and weane«| 
them later. But they were stricter 
and earlier than white parents in 
toilet training. 

Negroes in both groups gave their 
girls an earlier training in washing 
dishes, shopping, and dressing them- 
selves. But middle-class Negro gir's 
were not allowed to play across the 
street. or to go to movies alone is 
carly as white middle-class girls. 

Among both white and Negro mid- 
dle-class families with only two chii- 
dren, these facts emerged: The first 
child was more jealous, selfish, an 
neater. The second child happier, more 
generous, and more often punishe: . 


The Splitting Head 


At least half of the people who 
consult doctors complain of aching 
heads. Industry statistics show the! 
about one-fourth of all employe a!- 
sences are traced to this commen 
malady. Headache, which is a sym) - 
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lcd «=«. |. yrone Power, Cesar Romero 
; and Director Henry King 


on location in Mexico during 
the filming of the 20th Century- 
Fox technicolor picture 


“CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” 


Cortez flies to Mexico 


\ \ [ HEN 20th Century-Fox undertook the filming 
of “Captain from Castile” right where it hap- 
pened in the rugged mountains of Mexico, it faced 
some appalling transportation problems: four to six 
days’ travel time between each of the three main 
locations, and an operating cost of $60,000 a day! 
But Henry King, director, simply added a 200- 
mph twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Transport to 
the staff. The trip between each location—Morelia, 
Uruapan and Acapulco—was reduced to 50 minutes! 
The Beechcraft flew actors, supplies and technicians 
between these historic “stages” on amoment’s notice. 





A 


. cconsenon 


Beech 1 Airoraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.$.A. 


“The Beechcraft was all-important to us in making 
this picture,” says Mr. King. And in many other 
American industries similar records are hung up by 
the Beechcraft Executive Transport every day. Its 
prime purpose is the quick and efficient transporta- 
tion of personnel and materials on a company’s own 
schedule and between a company’s own selection of 
destinations, whatever they may be. 

Nearly 400 corporations are saving time and 
money with Beechcraft transportation. For a catalog 
describing this twin-engine Beechcraft, just write 
today on your business letterhead. 
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tom, not actually a disease, may be due 
to more than a hundred different causes. 
Se for a doctor to put his finger on one 
or more reasons for the painfully throb- 
bing head may require his highest skill 
and technique. 

Of the various attempts to classify the 
causes of individual headaches, results 
have usually been either too general or 
too complicated for everyday use. But last 
week two Chicago doctors, Stuyvesant 
Butler and William A. Thomas, published 





cohol, food, tobacco, or drugs; to tension, 
and to “psychic” pains, for which there 
is NO cause. 

Outside the Head: The commonest 
cause for headache is irritation or inflam- 
mation of the nerves outside the skull. 
These ailments range in severity from the 
mild ache of the stiff neck to the agoniz- 
ing pain of tic douloureux. acute earache, 
or dying dental nerves. They may come 
from blocked sinuses, eye inflammation or 
strain, tonsillitis, or neuralgia of the neck 


‘ ie 
Bettmann Archive 


This seventeenth-century quack devised a stove for baking the splitting skull 


a blueprint that is simple, precise, and, 
i) many ways, comforting to the perpetual 
siifferer from this type of pain. 

Pain Points: Headaches, according to 
these doctors, are produced in four ways, 
or by a combination of them. These are: 
(1) stretching or dilating of the arteries 
inside or outside the head, (2) tightening 
or drawing of the blood vessels within the 
skull, (3) swelling and spasms of scalp 
and neck muscles, and (4) direct irritation 
o! the pain-carrying nerves by inflamma- 
tion or pressure. 

“Very severe” headaches accompany tic 
douloureux (facial neuralgia), migraine, 
oy “sick headache,” and inflammation 
\ithin the cranium, such as meningitis, 
eicephalitis, and brain abscess. 

“Moderately severe” head pains are 
usually found with neuralgias of the scalp, 
including toothache, earache, and sinusitis: 
with external injuries to the head and 
sull; and, following a spinal puncture, 
with removal of spinal fluid. 

The following headaches are described 
a. “usually mild”: those due to tumors of 
the brain or eye strain; to toxicity, includ- 
ig high blood pressure, exposure to gases, 
netal poisoning, overindulgence in _al- 
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and scalp muscles. Complete cure follows 
removal of the original cause, but there 
may be painful, sleepless hours until the 
reason for the headache is recognized. 

Probably the most elusive form of head- 
ache is the mysterious migraine, which has 
baffled doctors for years. It is marked by 
three distinct stages: 

(1) disturbance of vision, ringing in the 
ears. dizziness: 

(2) the throbbing, usually one-sided 
pain, accompanied by nausea and vomit- 
ing; 

(3) the steady, grinding, all-over pain, 
with tense and tender scalp. 

“A frequent shortsighted — attitude 
toward migraine, particularly among those 
with psychiatric leanings, has led to the 
fallacious idea that migraine is psycho- 
genic in origin,” Drs. Butler and Thomas 
write. While they agree that migraine is 
undoubtedly “conditioned by moods,” such 
as those following financial or domestic 
upsets or fear of disease, they flatly aver 
that migraine is a “physiologic and phar- 
macologic disturbance” and, as such, best 
treated by drugs. 

“Ergotamine tartrate and dihydroergo- 
tamine will relieve from 70 to 90 per cent 
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of headaches if given early in stage 2,” 
the doctors assert. “It is our experience 
that 85 per cent of the patients with true 
migraine will be cured or greatly bene- 
fited by repeated intravenous injections of 
histamine.” 


Can Man Live Longer? 


A cat, full grown at one and a half 
years, has a life expectancy of ten: a dog, 
grown at two, an expectancy of twelve 
years, and a horse, grown at four, an ex- 
pectancy of 25 vears. 

But a man, physically mature at 25, has, 
under present medical protection, a prob- 
able life span of only 68 years. On the 
basis of animal physical maturity and life 
expectancy, man, according to Dr. Edward 
L. Bortz of Philadelphia, president of the 
American Medical Association, should live 
to be 150 vears old. 

The reason why man is cut down in 
what should be his prime is the almost un- 
controlled prevalence of the chronic, de- 
generative diseases usually associated with 
agine—high blood pressure. hardening of 
the arteries, obesity, and kidney and heart 
ailments. 

There have been dramatic discoveries 
in the prevention and treatment of dan- 
gerous infections and acute diseases, thus 
saving more lives in youth. But as the 
population shifts from youth to middle 
and old age, little has been done to rout 
the chronic diseases, now the country’s 
chief health problem. 

In New York on Dec. 16, a new research 
foundation was set up to investigate the 
best and quickest way to combat the 
dangerous degenerative diseases which 
each vear kill more than 1,000,000 Ameri- 
cans.* Known as the Pharmaceutical-Med- 
ical Research Foundation, the new organi- 
zation will be supported largely by the 
drug industry and directed by representa- 
tives from that imdustry and from the 
American Medical Association. About 
$250,000 will be made available for re- 
search in the first year. 


Stillbirth Statistics 


The second child in the family, born 
while his mother is between 20 to 24+ years 
of age, has the best chance of being born 
alive. 

The chances of the first-born are lower 
than those of either the second or third 
child, statistics of the Metropolitan Life | 
Insurance Co. showed last week. The 
seventh child is twice as likely to be still- 
born as the first, and the tenth child three 
times as likely. 

As the mother’s age increases, stillbirths 
become more common. But the woman 
who bears children rather early is also 
susceptible to this hazard. 





*In 1943, there were 25,000,000 men and women 
suffering from chronic ailments, with a total dis- 
ability of 1,000,000,000 man-days. 
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Clammed Up 


When ships and submarines began de- 
tecting each other by means of water-car- 
ried sound, they encountered “static.” It 
turned out that the sea is naturally noisy. 
All sorts of fish—catfish and croakers, 
weakfish and pompanos—contribute to an 
underwater bedlam of squeaks, rattles, and 
grunts. Further research identified chirping 
crabs, clicking barnacles, and snapping 
shrimp. But last week investigators at the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La 
Jolla, Calif., confirmed a common simile. 
The clam, true to tradition, is absolutely 
silent. 


Scientists at Work 


The report that follows was telegraphed 
from Chicago by Harry Davis, News- 
WEEK'S science editor. 


The professors gathered in this Mid- 
western center last week to learn from 
each other. Some 7,000 research experts 
in 65 sections and societies of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science discussed the latest findings in 
every field from proteins to protons. 

They talked about the conditions that 
can make science flourish. On the eve of 
their meeting President Truman put into 
effect one recommendation of John R. 
Steelman, whom he had appointed to draw 
up a national science policy. The Presi- 
dent set up an interdepartmental com- 
mittee to cut out duplication among the 
government agencies that either conduct 
or sponsor scientific research. 

The Navy Lead: Outstanding among 
those agencies is the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Jumping into the breach pending 
the creation of a National Science Foun- 
dation (another item on the Steelman 
program), the Navy has made itself the 
Santa Claus of basic physical science. 
How far it has gone in that direction sur- 
prised even the scientists who have signed 
the liberal contracts. 

Dr. T. J. Killian, the Navy’s spokes- 
man at the meeting, rattled off a list of 
fifteen of the nation’s most powerful atom 
smashers—at Columbia, Harvard, Roch- 
ester, Chicago, Purdue, Cornell, Stanford, 
Yale, M.LT., the Franklin Institute, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
the General Electric Co—for which the 
Navy has footed part of the bill. 

The sea-going service also finances cos- 
mic-ray expeditions and many other kinds 
of basic research that have no direct con- 
nection with battleships or submarines. All 
in all, said Killian, the ONR now sponsors 
nearly 90 per cent of the nation’s basic 
research in nuclear physics. 

While many researchers would prefer 
to see the people’s money dispensed by 
a civilian agency, they haven’t refused 
the Navy’s offers. With the Office of 
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Greatest of Ease: To eliminate 
drag on its jet-propelled P-80B 
fighter plane, the Air Force 
has imbedded the wires of the 
radio antenna in the canopy. 


Naval Research in active existence and 
the National Science Foundation only a 
legislative blueprint, the scientists—busy 
building their bigger cyclotrons, synchro- 
trons, and betatrons with Navy money— 
found themselves in an embarrassing po- 
sition about lobbying for a change of 
benefactor. 

Sky Watching: Hardly had the Amer- 
ican public begun to forget its fears. 
speculations, and jokes about last sum- 
mer’s alleged visitation of “flying sau- 
cers” when, on Oct. 12, reports came from 
the Texas-Mexico border telling of a fiery 
object crashing from the skies. 

Although the Army denied it, rumors 
were insistent that this was a rocket or 
other missile gone astray from the Ord- 
nance Proving Ground at White Sands, 
N. M. Finally Oscar Monnig, an amateur 
astronomer of Fort Worth, Texas, and a 
member of the Meteoritical Society, went 
to the crash scene and proved to the sat- 
isfaction of fellow scientists that the 
flaming missile was a meteorite. The “air 
raid” had been from outer space. 

That incident was cited last week by 
Prof. C. C. Wylie, director of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s observatory and _ secre- 
tary of the Astronomical Section of the 
triple AS. He urged that scientists take 
the public’s report about flying saucers 


and tve like ser.ously enough to provide a 
p.ompt, authoritative explanation. 

“The present national policy,” Wylie 
said, “is to ignore reports of objects seen 
in the heavens. The press may publish 
an occasional guess by a man with sci- 
entific training, but there is no provision 
for finding the real facts back of these 
reports. 

“We believe that our citizens have 
plenty of real troubles without adding the 
burden of imaginary dangers.” 

Besides, Wylie went on, a regular watch: 
of the sky is needed lest some real hos 
tile missile of the robot era be dismissed 
as a “flying saucer.” 

Meteor Watch: Speaking for a num. 
ber of scientists who have discussed the 
issue privately, Wylie proposed that the 
country be covered by trained observers 
who could distinguish between a zoom. 
ing rocket, a falling meteorite, the planet 
Venus, and the new moon. 

Wylie—shy, gangling, gray-haired, and 
61—is an old hand at distinguishing be- 
tween what people have seen and what 
they think they have seen. For the las! 
twenty years he has tracked down re. 
ports of falling, flying, and flaming objects 
throughout the Midwest, localizing the 
scene by well-placed long-distance calls 
to small-town editors and often following 
through by tramping across farmers’ 
fields. 

In 95 per cent of the cases, he says, the 
people who phoned in frantic reports were 
honestly deluded by the appearance of « 
passing airplane, the moon, or a planet 
Hoaxes are rare, although the  flying- 
saucer epoch brought forth pranksters 
like the one who hung a big paper saucer 
from a balloon. On occasion, however, Wy- 
lie has walked off the scene with another 
meteorite, a real stone from the skies, for 
his Iowa collection. 

During the last few summers the sci- 
entist has had a crew of experts sifting 
fact from rumor in Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. He would like to see such « 
program organized for the whole country 
on a year-round basis under the direction 
of the United States Weather Bureau, the 
armed forces, a university, or a private 
endowment. 

Such an organization would handle the 
next flying-saucer craze, while at the same 
time helping scientists find more of the 
“falling stars” that imbed themselves ii 
the earth as meteorites. 

As for the flying saucers themselves, 
Wylie’s own theory is that they were jus! 
sunlight reflected glaringly from airplane 
windows. 


Comet Show 


The tail of a comet is not, as it appears, 
a trailing wake. It is an atmosphere of ga: 
and dust so lacking in cohesion that the 
pressure of sunlight makes it streak ou‘ 
like wind-blown hair. Regardless of whic’: 
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vay the main body is moving, the tail 
lways points away from the sun. 

Last week, tail first, Comet 1947N* 
scuttled away at about 2,000 miles a 
ninute. Since it was discovered in the 
un’s vicinity early in the month, the 
-omet had given observers in South Africa, 
New Zealand, and Australia their best sky 
-how of the century. 

But the new comet had caught the as- 
‘ronomers unawares and they could only 
uess at its probable path. In the middle 

December, while reporters and _scien- 
‘ists scoured the New York skies, 1947N 
was observed to break in two in its first 
\merican appearance at the McDonald 
Observatory in Texas. No longer visible 
o the naked eye, the comet’s course was 
expected to bring it within view of binocu- 
jars in New York last week. 


How Pigeons Navigate 


A homing pigeon winged across the 
English Channel, 27 miles, to carry the 
rst news of the Allied landing at Dieppe. 
From disabled bombers forced down at 
ea, from isolated patrols on land, pigeons 
winged their way through with emergency 
niessages in capsules tied to one leg. The 
United States Army trained 54,000 birds 
and used 36,000 of them overseas. Yet 
all this use of pigeons has come about 
without any definite knowledge of how— 
without compasses, radio, or maps—the 
birds find their way back over unknown 
territory to their permanent or tempo- 
rary homes. 

During the war, Prof. H. L. Yeagley 
of Pennsylvania State College—a_physi- 
cist, not an ornithologist—worked out a 
theory of pigeon navigation. Last week 
lis findings, originally compiled in _re- 
stricted reports to the Signal Corps, were 
set forth in the Journal of Applied Phys- 

for the scrutiny of scientists. 

Yeagley believes pigeons navigate by 
noting: (1) their latitude, which affects 
the rate that the earth turns under them, 
and (2) the direction of the earth’s mag- 
netic field wherever they are. In addition, 
to make use of this information, they 
must sense their own speed over the 
eround. 

As evidence, the scientist noted that 
the birds cannot fly blind, and are con- 
fused in the vicinity of powerful radio 
stations. If magnets are strapped on them, 
they get lost. Finally, if a pigeon trained 
to home toward one place is brought near 
another where the latitude and magnetic 
effects are the same, it doesn’t know the 
(lifference. What organs the pigeons use to 
make the necessary observations, and to 
calculate their position from them—that 
remains a problem for the biologists to 
igure out. 





Designated as the fourteenth comet discovered 
this year. None of the others was visible without a 
telescope. Comets are usually named for their dis- 
coverers, but a number of astronomers have claims 
on the credit for 1947N. 
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Da Moment for Da Moan 


Each Saturday a gangling young man 
hunches up to a coast-to-coast microphone 
and lets go with song. The bobby-soxers, 
who have come to ooooh and aaaah with- 
out discrimination, swoon properly over 
the “dreamy” glissandos. They are crooned 
by Vic Damone, who only a couple of years 
ago was himself mooning over the Sinatras 
and Crosbys. 

Damone looks on his six-month co-star 
status on Saturday Night Serenade (CBS, 
Saturday, 10-10:30 p.m., EST) as pretty 
exciting stuff. But the big moment of his 
19 vears came last week. On Christmas 
Eve, Damone was billed into the Para- 
mount Theater in New York—the latter- 
day Palace for popular singers and dance 
bands. “Geez,” he said, “my stomach 
jumped up to my throat.” The excitement 
was understandable. Two and a half years 
ago Damone was on the other side of the 
Paramount footlights. ushering 
soxers down the aisle for $18 a week. 


bobby- 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Crooner triumphant: Vic Damone 
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The money helped pad out his family’s 
slim income and was partial repayment 
for the years of music lessons they had 
somehow eked out for Vic. Now, Damone 
can look forward to a minimum $100,000 
gross in 1948, what with radio, personal 
appearances, and the 45 sides he waxed for 
Mercury records. And what pleases him 
the most is that Mama and Papa Farinola 
(Damone is Vic’s mother’s maiden name) 
can count on full plates of spaghetti. 

From Brooklyn ... Vic comes by 
singing through his father’s love for a 
gitar and old Italian songs. “Ud sing for 
an apple,” Damone says—and for a long 
time it looked like that was all he’d get. 
But one night a distant relative named 
Lou Capone* heard Vic sing. A frustrated 
drummer and longtime ogler of show- 
business glamour, Capone dropped his in- 
terest in the edible-oils business and took 
to managing Vic. A local New York station 
bought Vic’s services and from then on, 
Damone was in the money. 





Vic seems to possess all the qualifica- 
tions for success. He has a_run-of-the- 
crooner baritone and a pleasant style. “I 
sing from my heart,” he says. “I read a 
song over a couple of times and then just 
tell the story while I’m singing.” He has 
brown, powder-puff eves and comes from 
Brooklyn, where he lives with his family 
in the same pre-fame apartment which still 
has no phone. Vic can’t get one. “Guess 
I’m not big enough yet.” he says a little 
sadly. Finally, he has a series of loyal fans 
and the proper nicknames. The first was 
“Da Moan,” but at a recent appearance in 
Newark he was rechristened “Da Mo- 
ment.” 

--- to America: All this has had little 
effect on Vic except to keep him con- 
stantly excited. The personal-appearance 
tour that concluded at the Paramount got 
him out into the hinterlands for the first 
time. He finds America quite a place and 
was particularly fascinated by Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where he incidentally broke 
his first record, tipping the box-office 
eross of bandleader Louis Prima. “The big 
heavy furnaces,” he says, “are like a set- 
ting sun. You can’t really see what they 
look like in pictures.” 


RAP 


The Radio Acceptance Poll (called RAP, 
an intentional initial arrangement) polls 
both Protestant and Catholic students at 
more than 100 colleges on the broad ques- 
tion of taste—whether radio’s comedians 
are highly acceptable, acceptable, or given 
to offensive humor. The first results were 
released nine weeks ago. A current report 
released last week, polling 27.933 individ- 
ual performer votes, gives the first in- 
dicative cumulative ratings. 





So far, the only show to rate “highly ac- 
ceptable” (100-75) is Fibber McGee and 





*No relation to the late gangster Al Capone. 





Interna onal 
Peek-a-Boo: Marianne Seiden- 
faden, daughter of the economic 
counselor at the Danish Em- 
bassy, spoke for Denmark on 
NBC's International Children’s 
Broadcast just before Christmas. 


Molly on NBC. It got a 78.0, while Fibber 
and Molly won individual bills of: health of 
83.5 and 87.5 respectively. After that the 
picture changes. 

Of the nineteen comedy shows polled. 
every one comes off as “acceptable” under 
RAP’s generous system (74-25). But the 
lowest-rated program is Bob Hope’s with 
a 31.0. Right behind in low line was the 
Jim Backus show on Mutual, a radio new- 
comer this vear that got a paltry 31.5 
rating. And though their programs mace 
the grade, Hope and Backus may well lend 
an eye to the individual ratings. Hope gets 
a “barely acceptable” rating of 18.5 and 
Backus can boast only 25.0. 

Otherwise, the shows with the best 
humor acceptance rates, below the Me- 
Gees, were Henry Morgan, Burns and Al- 
len, Jimmy Durante, Jack Benny, Charlie 
McCarthy, Red Skelton, Baby Snooks. 
Fred Allen, and Duffy’s Tavern. The ac- 
cent, incidentally, is on shows, not names. 
for in every case except Morgan’s tie 
honors were won by other performers than 
the star. 


Jerkers’ Jingle 


Hardly an American is now alive wlio 
has never heard the Pepsi-Cola jing!e 
(“Pepsi-Cola hits the spot, twelve full 
ounces, that’s a lot”). Last week, in 
Washington, D.C., the company teste: 
on soda-fountain dispensers a music- 
box gadget which jangles out the jingle 
every time a_ glass of Pepsi-Cola is 


poured. The company expects to place 
between 15,000 and 20,000 of the gadgets 
throughout the country. 
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Pot and Kettle 


\gainst the Chicago & North Western 
Railway’s bid for commutation-fare rises, 
The Chicago Daily News thundered: 
What a nerve! There hasn’t been any im- 
provement in service in many years. On 
Friday of last week C. & N. W. President 
R. L. Williams replied in a letter to the 
editor: Since 1942 commutation fares have 
eone up 21 per cent while The News has 
gone up from 8 to 5 cents, an increase of 
67 per cent. Today’s News, he sniffed, 
wasn’t 67 per cent better than 1942's. 


Constitution Moving Day 


The new building is built of the best. river 
brick. The front and sides are of the finest oil- 
pressed brick, granite. and terra cotta. It is 
finished throughout with polished and oiled 
Georgia pine and the effect is very handsome 
... The entire building is practically fireproof. 
and as neither lamps. gas. nor fires are used in it, 
a match need never be struck within its walls. 


So read The Atlanta Constitution’s story 
uinouncing its new home (cost $100,000) 
ov Aug. 17, 1884. It was the building from 
which Henry W. Grady (prophet of the 
New South) and Clark Howell Sr. fought 
corruption, the Ku Klux Klan, and Hoke 
Sinith of the neighboring Atlanta Journal. 
It was the building that once housed such 





a Atlanta Constitution 
The Constitution’s Georgian look 


Constitution talent as Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. (“Uncle Remus’), Frank Stanton 
(“Mighty Lak’ a Rose’), Sam Dibble, the 
editorial sage, and others. 

Old Grand-dad, Too: Last week. The 
Constitution moved catercornered across 
the street to a new five-story building 
(cost: more than $3,000,000). Nobody 
wept much over leaving the ratty, decayed 
o!! Constitution corner, which boasted 
Ailanta’s first elevator and first electric 
lichts. For it had become (1) a fire trap 
acd (2) a crumbling menace. But a few 
mementos of the past, such as the brass 
connon with which Grady and _ his pals 
used to celebrate Democratic victories, 
aid the clay bust of “Old Grand-dad”— 
fev the bourbon whisky of that name— 
went along with the staff. 

Salty tongue in cheek, Managing Editor 
Joseph P. Skinner issued a communiqué 
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ITS A NEW YEAR...é 
BUT THE SAME OLD 





DOGHOUSE! 




















JIM: You’d think a fellow’s wife would be 
more understanding. Okay, so I did tell 
Jessie dinner was dull. Gosh, when con- 
stipation makes a guy teel punk, it’s hard 
to be tacttul. Wish she'd speak to me . . 














TAKE THIS, JIM— 
IT WORKS TWO WAYS 
AT ONCE — ASA 
LAXATIVE AND AS 
AN ANTACID. 











JIM: Jessie gave me Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Besides being a marvelous laxative, 
it’s one of the fastest, most effective ant- 
acids known...and quickly relieves consti- 
pation and sleep-robbing acid indigestion. 


Lijid a WZ 


Get the 50¢ bottle. Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also available in convenient aera oe 
tablet form — 25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 





HILDREN ...SO THOROUGH FOR ‘ 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 














\/M GOING TO BED, MR, | HUH-SLEEP! 
RUDENESS-PERSONIFIED.| | FEEL SO 
YOU CAN SLEEP AWFUL, 
IN THE GUEST ROOM. | | COULDN'T 
TR SLEEP 
ANYWHERE ! 
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JIM: That melted her a little. Then she 
told me something I never knew... that 


you should alwavs take a laxative that re- 
lieves constipation, and acid indigestion, 
too—because both often come together. 








wonderful this morning ...and it looks like 
I'm saying the right things, too! Told Jess 
she looks like a Queen...and, as you can 
see, I'm out of the doghouse—but good! 
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outlining staff behavior in The Constitu- 
tion’s new home. Nobody will pin or hang 
anything on the walls—‘not a damned 
thing at all. Please put your notes and 
scraps inside a new contraption called a 
drawer in a desk .. . For the informa- 
tion of the ladies, that room you are 
looking for is on the first and third floors, 
but there is none on the second. The 
men are more fortunate.” 

By an architectural accident, The Con- 
stitution got a good promotion piece out of 
the new building itself. From the air, its 
outline resembles the map of Georgia (see 
picture) . 


Danish Little Guy 


Since the mid-’30s, when William Ran- 
dolph Hearst lured Carl Anderson's “Hen- 
ry” and Otto Soglow’s “Little King” out 
of the magazine world, American news- 
papers have been discovering the panto- 
mime strip. Closely behind Hearst’s finds 
came “Silent Sam,” Jeff Hayes’s Ameri- 
can version of the Swedish artist Ja- 
cobsson’s famous 
“Adamson.” 

To another Scan- 
dinavian artist, 
America looked like 
the land of oppor- 
tunity last week. In 
the New York work- 
shop of United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, Inc., 
Henning Dah! Mik- 
kelsen (Mik) 
worked long and 
hard turning out 
his “Ferd’nand” for 
a new American 
market. Since Nov. 
10,°Ferd’nand” had 
found his way into 
twenty papers” on 
this side of the 
ocean, piddling com- 
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H. D. Mikkelsen 


pared with his mostly European market of 
101 but encouraging enough to make Mik- 
kelsen plan to make his home in America. 

Bedeviled: Mik’s Ferd’nand is a de- 
termined, bemustached, and wordless lit- 
tle man whose quizzical eyebrows _be- 
speak the average guy’s baffement with 
everyday life. His humor depends on no 
slapstick, and rarely on a surprise end- 
ing. Indeed. Mikkelsen fans know that 
Ferd’nand is the kind of a man who 
can be depended upon to play a golf ball 
off a carpet back to the course via a win- 
dow he has just shattered (see picture). 

Mik himself is a quiet, determined, be- 
mustached man of medium height and 
few more words than his Ferd’nand. Now 
32, he was born in Skive, on Denmark’s 
Jutland Peninsula. After finishing school 
at 16, he started out as a house painter 
in Copenhagen, but soon turned from 
that to movie cartoons, mostly commer- 
cial. “A popular way of advertising in 
Denmark,” he savs. 

Adapter: With three fellow cartoonists 
Mik went to England in 1936, landed 
with Anglia Films, and got his first big 
chance as film adapter of Stanley Hollo- 
way’s “Sam Small” (British vaudeville 
character). In 1938, he went back to 
Denmark, started “Ferd’nand,” and sold 
him to Presse [Hlustration Bureau of Co- 
penhagen. He lived in Denmark through- 
out the Nazi occupation. 

When the war ended, Mik’s syndicate 
put “Ferd’nand” quickly into Swedish. 
Danish, Dutch, Belgian, and Norwegian 
papers. United Feature thought enough 
of it to tie up rights for both Americas 
and to seek them for Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, and elsewhere. 


This week, Mik happily planned a trip 
to Hollywood to look in on Walt Disney 
(whom he met during a brief trip to 
America in 1946), and to look over the 


American scene for ideas. “I think Tl 
stay,” he said. “But if I have to go back 
it won't be for long.” 
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To Mik’s littie man Ferd’nand, life is far too baftiing tor words 


U.S. vs. the U.N. 


Washington’s zeal for keeping a close 
watch on Communist visitors in this coun- 
try led it to sharp restriction of the move- 
ments of Pierre Courtade, United Nations 
correspondent for the Communist pape», 
L’Humanité, of Paris, last September 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 6, 1947) . 

Though he was singled out among U'\ 
accreditees, neither Courtade nor UN ofl 
cials filed any formal protest at the tim:. 
But last week, the arrests for possib:: 
deportation of two other foreign corr 
spondents for the Communist pre 
brought a sharp reaction from Trygve Li 
UN Secretary General. 

The correspondents were Nicolas Kyri:- 
zidis, admitted Red originally accredited to 
two Communist papers since suppressed i: 
Greece, and Syed S. Hasan, an Indian who 
entered the country on a student’s vis: 
and got credentials as correspondent for 
the Calcutta daily Swadhinta and The 
People’s Age of Bombay. 

Lie, in notes to Warren R. Austin, chief 
of the American delegation, protested thst 
the arrests violated the UN-United States 
accreditation agreement on two counts: 
that they (1) impeded the free movement 
of accredited correspondents to and froin 
UN headquarters, and (2) violated Was!)- 
ington’s agreement not to start deporta- 
tion proceedings against a UN accreditee 
without consulting the Secretary General. 

Check and Double Cheek: The State 
Department would not comment directly 
on Lie’s protests, but Press Officer Regi- 
nald Mitchell said Kyriazidis lost his bona 
fide status as a correspondent when his 
two Greek papers were suppressed. Kyria- 
zidis, who got a third accreditation to 
Demokratis, obscure Communist weekly in 
Cyprus, denied to newsmen « State De- 
partment claim that he had concealed his 
party affiliation. 

Mitchell also challenged Hasan’s right to 
double as a correspondent while he is in 
the country on a student’s visa. “He has 
failed to maintain that [a student’s] sta- 
tus,” Mitchell said. But Hasan said he has 
been working on his thesis since ending an 
eight-month course at Columbia Univey- 
sity last May. and had booked homewa:: 
passage for Jan. 9. 

By the week end, deportation procee: 
ings against both men were indefinite 
deferred, but the basic UN-Washingte: 
conflict on press coverage remained u 
solved. Unofficially, Washington feels th: 
some UN officials let their political sy: 
pathies run away with strict enforceme: 
of rules. On the record, The New Yori 
Herald Tribune noted sharply, there w 
p'enty of blundering on both sides. Ti. 
UN apparently failed (as per the agré 
ment) to give formal notification of t! 
accreditations; Washington, in turn, fail: 
to consult Lie before arresting the pa’. 
Either way, or both, the cause of fre 
information suffers. 
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—— TRANSITION — 


Kirthday: Gen. EvanceLIne Boorn, re- 
tired Salvation Army commander, 82, Dec. 
25. Suffering from influenza, she observed 
the dual holiday by taking her first meal 
outside the bedroom of her home in Harts- 
dale, N. Y., since September. Her message 
for the occasion: “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 


Ailing: Winston CHurcHILy, 73, from a 
hil cold caught while painting a moun- 
tain landscape: in Marrakech, French Mo- 
roceo, Which he chose as his winter resi- 
dence because he thought it had the best 
winter climate in the world. 


Ried: Mereptra Nicnoison, 81, author 
of “The House of a Thousand Candles” 
and some 30 other books, and former 
minister to Paraguay, Venezuela, and 
Nicaragua: of a diabetic coma, in Indian- 
apolis, Dec. 21. He was the last survivor 
of the golden age of Hoosier letters. which 
boasted George Ade, Booth Tarkington, 
James Whitcomb Riley. Albert J. Bever- 
idee, and Lew Wallace. 

Parrick Henry Drewry, 72, soft- 
spoken representative from Virginia for 
the last 27 years, since 1935 chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee; of a heart attack, in Peters- 
burg, Va.. Dec. 22. 

AntHur M. Reis, 64. underwear manu- 
facturer. who helped) switch American 
manhood from the old-fashioned union 
suits to what he -called) “stylish, more 
comfortable, and attractive — two-piece 
types”: in New York City. Dec. 23. 

Twin A anp Twin B, the Siamese-twin 
sous of Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Speer. 
whose tiny bodies were inseparably linked 
hy bony structure at the tops of their 
skulls; at James Whitcomb Riley Hospital 
in Indianapolis. on Dec. 25, 27 days after 
they were delivered by Caesarian section. 
Their father, a 31-year-old accountant at 
a naval ammunition depot, had insisted 
that he would never take them home or 
even look at them so long as they were 
jomed, though his refusal might make 
him liable to prosecution for nonsupport. 

Victor Exmranven IIT, 78, figurehead 
King of Italy during Benito Mussolini's 
dictatorship and fleetinely King of Al- 
benia and Emperor of Ethiopia: of harden- 
ing of the arteries, in exile in Alexandria. 
Eeypt. Dec. 28. The little king (5 feet 
Sinches)., who had occupied Italy’s throne 
siice 1900, abdicated on May 9. 1946. 

FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, 75, author, mag- 
ayine editor, and bon vivant: for 21 years 
ecitor of the now-defunct Vanity Fair: 
and finally editorial adviser to the Conde 
Nast publications; in New York, Dec. 28 
An urbane pillar of New York society, he 
ovce was described by Dorothy Parker as 
“the last of the species known as gentle- 
tiem.” Crowninshield was credited with 
introducing the French Modernists to this 
country, 
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"Now we can relax— 


the Dictaphone Twins 
have arrived!" 








Her twin talks / 


Her new 
pleasant surprises. 


Three radio-like dials regulate volume, tone 
and speed. A muting switch hushes all dis- 
tracting machine sounds. The voiee comes 
through with perfect. echo-like clarity! 

There's new-found comfort, too, in the 
feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 
Electronic Vranseriber is just what any secre- 


tary needs for ease, speed and comfort. 
| 


Electronic ‘Yranseriber is 


‘aa 


His twin listens! 


He never knew dictating could be so easy — 
so effortless. His Dictaphone Klectronic Die- 
tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 
to record at the press of a button, 

Kvery word—even a whisper—is caught 
and held by the magie of electronics. Ideas, 
memos. reports, correspondence—all dictated 
in record time with record ease. It’s said— 
and done! 


full of 


What every office needs— 
the Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 








DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Or just mail the coupon below. 


| Dictaphone Corporation, Department D-L 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
| 0 Please send me descriptive literature. 


0 Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 
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Address. 
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Now It’s the Cost of High Living 


John Smith, citizen of the fabulously 
wealthy United States of America, frowned 
as he raised his glass to toast the New 
Year. 

He was a lucky fellow. He was enjoying 
better food—and more of it—than ever 
before. He wore better clothes and lived 
in a finer house than any man in history. 

Yet John Smith worried. Some- 
thing had happened to his standard of 
value—the almighty dollar—which deeply 
disturbed him. 

Dollars and Sense: He was making 
plenty of money. His dollar income, if he 
lived on a farm, was more than three 
times as great as in 1940. Most everyone 
else was making twice as much as prewar. 
But higher prices were gobbling up dollars 
at an alarming rate. John Smith wasn’t 
nearly as well off as he had always thought 
he would be with so much money in his 
pocket. 

Those with fixed incomes had_ been 
hardest hit. Retired New York City fire- 
men and policemen, said Hearst’s Journal- 
American, had committed suicide at the 
rate of one a month in the last year and 
a half because of the poverty of life on 
a pension. 

The factory worker was having trouble 
too. A four-member family, said the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, needed $3.290 to 
$3,600 a year to provide an adequate 
standard of living. But the average fac- 
tory worker’s pay in 1947 had totaled only 
about $2,600. 

Even in the higher income brackets 
there was a growing sense of futility. For- 
tune magazine, listing the income and ex- 
penses of seven $25,000-a-year executives 
found them living beyond their means— 
going into the red. Because of higher taxes 
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Herblock— Washington Post 
With inflation a specter... 
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and higher prices, they were not as well 
off as when they were making $11,000 or 
$12,000 a year in 1940. 

Obviously something was wrong. Every- 
one was working. The country had reached 
what seemed like a fantastic goal—60,- 
000,000 persons employed. Yet few were 
satisfied. 

What Millennium? The President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers sensed the 
general feeling of frustration. “The inade- 
quacy of the goal of mere number of jobs 
—whether we call it full or maximum em- 
ployment—has been demonstrated,” said 
the council in its annual report. 

With full employment in hand, the 
council was chasing a new bird in the bush. 
What we should really concentrate on, it 
maintained, was maximum production. 
“We have still not really studied and 
aggressively dealt with the question of 
what a rich country can afford to do when 
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Summers—Bufttzio Evening News 


. and wages chasing prices. . 











it keeps steadily at work,” said the council 
optimistically .* 

But did the problem require such study? 
To some the answer seemed obvious; the 
facts facing John Smith were hard and 
clear. His country’s economy was running 
very close to capacity. To squeeze .more 
goods out of it next year would be difficult 
indeed. 

This meant—and the facts were hard 
for John Smith to grasp—that the mil- 
lennium, supposed to be reached when 
America’s productive capacity really went 
to work, had already arrived. It was about 
the best that his fantastically rich United 
States of. America could do. 

Couldn’t living standards be raised? 





_*For an opinion see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 72. 


Yes, but not quickly. To do so we wou'd 
need greater production. And greater pro- 
duction would now have to wait on the 
slow, steady process of developing move 
efficient machines and more efficient wor - 
men. Without more goods, neither ration- 
ing nor price control nor wage increases 
seemed likely to lift the nation’s living 
standards one iota. 

As these disillusioning economic fac's 
closed in on 140,000,000 John and Mary 
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Thomas— Detroit News 


... prosperity seems an illusion 


Smiths last week, it was certain that many 


~ would still twist and turn to evade them 


Yet, for those who cared to look, there 
was still a bright side to the picture. Jolin 
Smith was better off than ever before, a 
king in a world of mostly paupers. “Maybe 
it isn’t the high cost of living after all.” 
said The New York Journal of Commerce 
“but rather the cost of high living.” 

And, while John Smith’s wages didn’t 
buy all he would like, at least he was fairly 
sure of holding his job. The boom was 
rolling on into 1948. Few foresaw any seri- 
ous trouble before the latter part of thie 
year at the earliest. The orders were pile«! 
high. There was plenty of work for every- 
one. It was at least a far cry from the job- 
hunting days of the “830s. 


ADVERTISING: 
Assaying Television 


For the infant television broadcasting 
industry, the Gene:al Foods Corp. last 
week had bright news. Henceforth it would 
increase its television advertising, joimi!y 
sponsoring all events from Madison Squire 
Garden in New York for its Maxwell 
House coffee, and continuing spot, varie y, 
and feature programs for its other prod- 
ucts. 

Backing General Food’s decision was a 
research report compiled by its sales and 
advertising staff and its three advertising 
agencies. The essence of the report: the 
cost of putting on television programs runs 
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much higher per thousand listeners than 
radio—but the impact of television’s sight 
and sound makes it a relatively effective 
advertising medium. 

Points emphasized in the report: 
> Television offers the advertiser a selec- 
tive, higher-than-average-income audience. 
> Hooper-type tests of listeners showed 
that a startlingly high percentage (68 per 
cent for seven typical programs) were able 
te identify program sponsors. 
> Subsequent checks showed that the 
audience remembered commercial selling 
points surprisingly well. 
> The average evening audience per tele- 
vision set was 3.54 persons compared with 
237 per radio. 
> Queried for an opinion on the state of 
television today, 71 per cent of the set 
owners thought it was “wonderful!” Nine- 
teen per cent said: “Good.” Three per 
cent said: “Disappointing.” 


FINANCE: 


Lowering the Peg 


In a single puff, last week, the Federal 
Reserye deflated the market value of bank 
and imsurance-company investment hold- 
ings by something like $1,000,000,000. 

Banks had been selling government 
bonds to raise cash for business loans and 
holiday currency requirements. Insurance 
companies and other investing institutions 
were also unloading government bonds in 
order to buy  higher-yielding corporate 
issues. In six weeks the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury had been forced to buy 
$1.500,000,000 in bonds to keep the mar- 
ket on an even keel. 

The Reserve had had enough. On 
Wednesday, Dec. 24, it dropped its buying 
price for Victory Loan 24s from 101 to 
10014. It allowed the whole list of Treas- 
ury bonds to slide. The short-term issues 
dropped fractions of a point, the long-term 
issues as much as two-and-a-half points. 

Dash of Jitters: It was the biggest 
jolt the financial community had suffered 
in years. Corporate and municipal securi- 
ties dipped with governments. 

Though the Reserve made no official 
announcement, it emphasized through in- 
formal channels that its new support 
levels would be held firmly and indefinite- 
ly. Not only its assets but $7,000,000,000 
in expected Treasury surplus in the next 
three-and-a-half months would be used to 
support the market and hold the interest 
rate on long-term government issues at 
214 per cent. All issues were being. main- 
tained at or over par value, which was the 
Treasury’s original selling price. Savings 
honds, series E, F, and G, which are re- 
deemable at a fixed schedule of prices, 
were not affected by the drop. 

Despite strong assurances that the new 
level would be held, confidence had been 
shaken. If the peg had been dropped once, 
said traders, why might it not happen 
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again? On Friday offerings poured in from 
all parts of the country at two or three 
times the normal pace. Bankers, preparing 
to write off some unaccustomed losses on 
their year-end statements, were still jit- 
tery. Too many remembered the inflation 
after the first world war when Liberty 414 
per cent bonds, originally sold at 100, hit 
a low of 82. 


TOBACCO: 


Friendship in Smoke 


In Western Europe, tobacco is so de- 
sired and rare that the cigarette has 
become an informal but highly valued 
currency. In the United States, tobacco 
is a surplus crop and an increasing head- 
ache to growers, tobacco-state senators, 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Last week, some of the smaller com- 
panies were hawking a plan that they 
claimed would settle both problems. Its 
name: Friendship Cigarettes. 

The plan called for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to turn over to American 
cigarette makers the 500,000,000 pounds 
of surplus tobacco it would have on its 
hands by the end of the Burley season. 
The tobacco would then be manufactured 
into cigarettes and sold to the United 
States Government for export as Marshall 
plan goods at near cost. The price: 2 
cents per pack of twenty “Friendships,” 
delivered on shipboard. 

Moving spirits behind the idea included 
Brown & Williamson (Raleighs, Kools) , 
Larus & Bro. (Dominoes, Alligators) , and 
Stephano Bros. (Marvels). They had 
amassed some formidable arguments: 
© Cigarettes, held out as a bonus, would 
be potent inducements to European work- 
ers to increase their output. If anything 
could tempt farmers to part with hoarded 
food, cigarettes would. In the Ruhr coal 
mines, cigarettes had “done wonders” as 
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incentive goods, according to occupation 
authorities. 

> “Friendships” 
for American 


would preserve a_ taste 
blends in an important 
market and would mean money in the 
pockets of American tobacco growers and 
makers when Europe could again afford to 
pay for its smokes. 

> Though cigarette production in_ this 
country is at peak heights, the gain has 
largely gone to the Big Three—Lucky 
Strike, Chesterfield, and Camel. Some of 
the smaller American manufacturers have 
been limping along at 10 per cent of 
capacity and “Friendships” would be a 
shot in their arms. 

The Commercial: Last week, the 
CCC, which held the surplus tobacco, indi- 
cated that it might be interested. Political 
pressure was growing. Sen. Willis Robert- 
son of Virginia was plugging hard for the 
idea, and legislators from other tobacco- 
growing states were interested. 

Already the hard-driving tobacco mak- 
ers and their Congressional allies had 
displayed a set of sample packages. The 
label on the packs proposed for France 
carried the word “Amitié” (Friendship) , 
with a note near the bottom describing the 
cigarettes as a gift from the American 
people to their French: allies. An addi- 
tional message was suggested, to read: 
“This is one of X million packs of Ameri- 
can cigarettes which your friends in the 
United States are sending to help restore 
your economy. We are also sending you 
X million tons of grain, X million tons 
of coal, X million tons of steel.” 


RETAILING: 


The Co-op Snowball 


The old come-on, “I can get it for you 
wholesale,” was dusted off last week and 
was selling tons of meat and groceries. 
Enterprising butchers and grocers from 





Jet Bombers: Boeing reported last week that first-test flights of its 
radical XB-47, powered by a pair of jet engines under each wing 
and a single jet near each wingtip, had been “highly successful. 
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Philadelphia to Seattle were plugging it 
for all it was worth. 

The idea, which had caught fire with 
price-conscious customers, was essentially 
simple. The customer agreed to pay the 
butcher a flat weekly fee, usually ranging 
between $1 and $2. In return, the butcher 
agreed to sell the customer his meat at 
wholesale prices. The trick, from the 
hutcher’s viewpoint, was to get enough 
customers into the plan so that the ac- 
cumulated weekly fees would cover the 
cost of operating the shop and leave him 
a fair profit. 

Stand and Save: George Rookstool, 
32-year-old Navy veteran, originated the 
plan in his Philadelphia store two months 
ago. If customers would pay him a flat 
fee of $1.25 a week, said Rookstool, he 
would sell them meat at cost. 

Customers trying the plan found it 
saved $3 a week on the average family’s 
meat, butter, and egg bill. Within a week 
560 customers had signed up. Lines were 
so long that Rookstool had to cut mem- 
bership back to 400 even after adding 
two men to his staff. Profits, he found 
were up 30 per cent. 

Promising. to increase a butcher’s busi- 
ness by $800 to $900 a week, Rookstool 
last week had signed up 100 other Phil- 
adelphia meat dealers to begin oper- 
ating under his plan Feb. 1. He was also 
preparing to solicit butchers in other 
states. His charges to butchers: $20 a 
week, $10 of which would go into adver- 
tising. 

Under Rookstool’s egis or not, meat 
and grocery dealers last week had adopted 
similar plans in Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Seattle, Denver, and a half-dozen 
other -major cities. In Richmond, Calif.. 
meat dealer Robert McElvany had _ ex- 
panded his roster of customers from 300 
to 3.400 and had added five new employes. 
Before adopting the plan in mid-Decem- 
her, his sales averaged $125 a day. Last 
Saturday he grossed $2.200. 

Will It Work?: Trade organizations 
last week hastened to discount the scheme. 
They warned it would increase sales over- 
head disproportionately and favor high- 
income customers who bought top cuts 
Cautioning members against jumping in, 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers described the plan as a “flash 
idea that won’t last.” Lending substance 
to this belief was the report from St. 
Louis that 30 butchers who started co-op 
plans there last month had dropped the 
idea. 

But in other spots the plan seemed to 
he working far too smoothly to be so 
lightly dismissed. If a meat dealer could 
serve enough customers, there was no 
reason why the fees charged should not 
cover his overhead and profit, as, in fact. 
they did. But it meant that customers 
had to wait in line and be satisfied with 
slower service. If they were willing to do 
so in order to enjoy lower prices. there 


was a chance that Rookstool’s novel 
merchandising idea might shake the 
meat and grocery business to its very 
foundations. 

What the method implied was many 
more customers per store—and a lot 
fewer stores. For those customers who 
would put up with the inconvenience, it 
promised a sharp cut in the costs of dis- 
tribution. 


OIL: 


A Wildeatter Looks South 


Glenn McCarthy’s lullaby, when he 
was an infant, was the creaking of an 
oil rig in an East Texas town. At 14 he 
began to earn his living as a worker on a 
pipeline. At 25, McCarthy borrowed a 
rig, started to drill on his own, and with- 
in three years became king of America’s 
wildcatters—the pioneers who develop oil 
in unproven areas. 

Now McCarthy is 39. His fortune, esti- 


Acme 
McCarthy (right*): Planes for fun. 
oil hunting for money 


mated at $30,000,000, has enabled him to 
indulge in such hobbies as building a new 
Houston hotel and entering his own plane 
in the Bendix Trophy race. By finding 
“oil where it ain’t” in Texas he has prob- 
ably brought in more successful wells than 
any oilman. 

Last week, he was reported ready to 
hunt new oil deposits—this time in Ar- 
gentina. He and eighteen of the Mc- 
Carthy Oil & Gas Corp.’s geologists and 
geophysicists returned to Houston, Tex- 
as, from twenty days of exploring in Ar- 





*With Lynn McClain (Miss Texas) and pilot 
James C. Ruble christening his Bendix entry, the 
“Flying Shamrock.” It crashed and failed to finish. 








gentina. In their investigations they even 
used President Juan Perén’s own yacht 
for upriver trips. 

Argentina, Here He Comes: No con. 
tract had been signed, but McCarthy 
hinted that Perén had unofficially ac- 
cepted his proposition: a five-year, $299,- 
000,000 plan to raise Argentine oil pro- 
duction from the 68,000 barrels a day 
of crude now produced to the 150,050 
barrels that Argentina now needs. Me- 
Carthy, working on a cost-plus_ basis, 
would furnish the technicians and knovw- 
how while Perén would furnish the land, 
labor, and capital. 

The Wildcat King, whose canniness in 
interpreting geological reports has won 
him grudging respect from more sedate 
competitors, said that the similarity in 
geological structure between the Argen- 
tine and the Texas coastal plains led him 
to believe that the South American land 
had vast deposits. Cautiously, McCarthy 
added: “I> understand that President 
Peron has yet to discuss the proposition 
completely with his ministers.” 

In Argentina, Perén maintained a deep 
silence. NEwswEEk’s Buenos Aires corre- 
spondent reported that McCarthy might 
have been misled by typical Perén glad- 
handing into thinking the Argentine strong 
man was all set to do business. Still, Me- 
Carthy was not usually one to count his 
chickens prematurely. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Homes: To make a television screen 
visible from any part of a room, the Cros- 
ley division of the Aveo Manafacturing 
Corp. has introduced a receiver with a 
swiveled picture tube. It can swing through 
a 60-degree are. 

For Icy Driving: The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. announces a tire tread de- 
signed to reduce skidding on wet and icy 
pavements, Small particles which are 
molded into the rubber tread fall out as 
the tire wears. leaving thousands of tiny 
suclion cups. 

For Builders: A new lightweight con- 
crete, manufactured by the Pioneer In- 
cinerator Co. of Brightwaters, N.Y. 
weighs half as much as ordinary concrete. 
It can be sawed and nailed like lumber. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Loan: The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. repaid 
almost two years ahead of time a $12,000 - 
000 loan from the Bank of America. The 
company expects last year’s earnings to 
approach $19,000,000 compared with a 
$19,284,000 loss in 1946. 

Oil: The Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
claimed the world’s deepest producing 0:1 
well, 2.7 miles down, at Bradley, Okla. /t 
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js 90 miles from the world’s deepest dry 
hole, 3.4 miles, near Fort Cobb, Okla. 

Newsprint: Fourteen Southern publish- 
ing firms filed a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission covering a $12,000,000 stock issue. 
The funds will help finance a $32,000,000 
newsprint plant near Birmingham, Ala. 
M:naged by the Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
paper manufacturers, it will make 300 
tors of newsprint a day. 

Fire: The Texas City disaster and 32 
other million-dollar-plus fires last year 
helped cause an unprecedented $700,000,- 
000 fire loss in 1947, said the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This was 
nearly twice the property damage from the 
two-year German “blitz” on Britain. 

fax Oversight: A shocked Treasury 
awoke to discover that the life-insurance 
companies would be free of Federal in- 
come taxes this year. The reason: a 1942 
taxing formula had been made obsolete by 
the decline in earnings on life-insurance 
company investments. In 1944, last year 
for which figures are available, the insur- 
ance companies paid taxes of $34,462,000. 


EXPOSITION: 
Selling the Kids 


For parents with children, prolonged 
holidays from grade or nursery schools 
often turn into a nightmare. The festive 
occasion has a way .of ending on a note 
of spankings and high-pitched wails. 

With a view to capitalizing on this 
menace, the National Children’s Exposi- 
tions Corp. held its first show last week at 
the Grand Central Palace in New York. 
For its nine-day debut (Dec. 20-28) it 
rigged up what it called a Merry Christ- 
mas Land, complete with a program last- 
ing 30 minutes, a carousel, miniature-rail- 
road rides, Elsie the Cow chewing her 
cud, and Colleen Moore’s intricate doll 
house. Throngs of small fry inspected a 
chicken hatchery, munched spun-sugar 
candy, and sat proudly at the controls of a 
Chesapeake & Ohio $25,000 locomotive. 

Whether Merry Christmas Land would 
return to its backers the $120,000 it had 
cost was doubtful. In the first three days, 
1,000 parents and children poured in. 
But the worst snowfall in New York his- 
tory did Merry Christmas Land _ little 
good and made the target of 100,000 ad- 
missions ($1 for children, $1.50 for adults) 
seem high. 

Even so, Ernest d’Amato, a_ former 
showman and president of the exposition 
group which incorporated last March with 
$150,000 capital, was not discouraged. 
Forty concessionaires had supplemented 
the box-office take on his New York ven- 
ture. Already a few previously reluctant 
firms had asked for space at the 1948 show. 
He had plans for Easter shows in Boston 
aid Philadelphia this year. 
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... and climb aboard for a ride on the miniature train 
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Jwitation te Speak 


A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


a 


this week 


(. —W rom c.cuark 


Attorney General 
of the United States 


SPEAKS ON 


“CIVIL LIBERTIES 
FOR ALL’ 


bin AS it is the obligation of the 
Department of Justice to enforce 
the civil rights statutes in all situa- 
tions in which they are applicable— 
and enforce them for a// the people 
of every race, creed or political faith 
—éeven more is it the duty of every 
American to enforce and practice in 
his daily life the American principles 
of tolerance and fair play, which are 
our heritage and the hallmarks of 
our Civilization. 


This task, however, is made 
difficult because we must struggle to 
preserve civil liberties not only for 
those whom we like and with whom 
we agree, but also for those we may 
not like and with whom we do not 
agree. 


Mob violence and other 
attacks upon basic rights are local 
problems of primary concern to the 
individual citizen and should be 
handled in the community where 
they occur. The responsibility for 
enforcing the laws and protecting 
the privileges they confer, in the last 
analysis, rests in the community 
where these laws are administered 
and those privileges are enjoyed. 

However, when local author- 
ities neglect or fail to act, the 
Federal Government should have 
the power and authority to act. Our 
democracy suffers a grievous, if not a 
fatal, blow when the processes of law 
and order break down. 


Our civil rights are basic to 
our way of life. They will endure as 
long as we place our faith in them 
and maintain the will to protect 

_ them. This means there must be no rest 
| periods in our vigilance. 





\ Stic SOR rE xe nenet 
All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. . . .-but 
are presented.as-o Public Service Feature, - 
Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak” 
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The Unealeulated Risk 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


tT has become fashionable to say that 
I while the Marshall plan does not 
guarantee European recovery or a 
peaceful victory over Communism it 
would be cheap even at $17,000,000,000 
if it did bring these results. We are told 
that we are asked to take no more than 
a “calculated risk”—a gamble for tre- 
mendous stakes in which the 
odds are heavily in our favor. 
This argument, however, 
begs the central question. It 
takes it for granted that the 
European Recovery Program, 
in the form now proposed by 
the President, could do only 
good and no harm. 

Yet Europe’s economic 
crisis today is only partly 
the result of war destruction 


or of bad weather. It has been brought 


on mainly by Europe’s own economic 
policies, which have destroyed the free- 
market mechanism and its incentives. 
Nearly everyone seems to assume that 
if this self-imposed crisis deepens, or if 
controls intensify shortages, Europe 
will turn in desperation to still more 
drastic controls and even to Com- 
munism. The Marshall plan, it is 
thought, will prevent this by making 
the situation better. 


T never seems to occur to those who 
hold this view that a deepening of 
this self-imposed crisis could lead to a 
demand in Europe, not for Commun- 
ism, but for a return to economic free- 
dom. Yet there are already encouraging 
signs of this. Italy has restored relative 
freedom of foreign exchange. France has 
dropped some important controls. 
Former Premier Daladier recently de- 
clared in debate that inflation cannot 
be overcome in France as long as a 
managed economy prevails. In Britain 
the public faith in the managed econ- 
omy has been visibly slipping. Is there 
not a real risk that the funds and goods 
supplied by the Marshall plan, by mak- 
ing the situation more tolerable than it 
otherwise would be, could delay or pre- 
vent a return in Europe to free markets 
and free enterprise? Will the Marshall 
plan be in fact so framed and admin- 
istered as to save’ socialistic Europe 
from Communism? Or will it be so 
framed and administered as to save 
Europe from capitalism? 
At present, certainly, these questions 


cannot be answered with confidence. In 
his message to Congress on the Mar- 
shall plan President Truman admitted 
that our proposed $17,000,000,000 of 
help to sixteen European nations would 
constitute only some 5 per cent of their 
total national production. Yet he de- 
clared the “two purposes” of our help 
to Europe to be “to lift the 
standard of living in Europe 
closer to a decent level, and 
at the same time to enlarge 
European capacity for pro- 
duction.” Would a 5 per cent 
difference in its standard of 
living decide socialistic Eu- 
rope to return to capitalism 
instead of driving on to Com- 
munism? “To enlarge Euro- 
pean capacity for produc- 
tion” is to supply Europe with capital 
goods. To the extent that we do this we 
must necessarily defer our own capital 
expansion. Are we going to do it while 
Europe continues to follow the policies 
that systematically throttle its own 
capital production and investment— 
price fixing and profit control which dis- 
courage the output of capital goods and 
plant expansion; drastic income taxes 
that dry up the sources of capital ac- 
cumulatioén; threatened socialization 
and seizures that discourage or prevent 
private investment? 

Yet in the President’s message there 
was not one serious word of criti- 
cism of the economic policies now being 
followed by European governments. 
There was not one hint that these pol- 
icies have been in any way responsible 
for the present European crisis. Nothing 
was said of the effect of overvalued cur- 
rencies in discouraging exports. Euro- 
pean promises for the future were taken 
as the equivalent of accomplished facts. 
Mr. Truman warned Americans against 
the consequences of providing “only 
halfhearted and halfway help.” He said 
nothing of the consequences of half- 
hearted and _ halfway self-help in 
Europe. Yet on the President’s own 
estimate what Europe does to increase 
its own production will be at least 
twenty times as important as the Amer- 
ican contribution. 


t is clear that the risks of the Mar- 
I shall plan, in the form in which it 
has been presented to Congress, have 
not yet been soberly calculated. 
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Your factory? 


Is your factory behind an “economic 8-ball”? 

Then why not do as other keen industrialists 
have done .. . move it to the booming indus- 
trial Southland? 


Here... along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System ... are thousands of growing, 
expanding industries that have found the 
answer to economical, profitable production 
and distribution. ° 
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Here are ready-made markets, a perfect 
manufacturing climate, nearby and abundant 
raw materials, skilled and willing workers, 
unlimited opportunity... all the things that 
any business needs to mark up a bright, prose 
perous, winning future. 


Your cue? 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
=, P" ~ Eé. an — e 


~— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


























Biggest Methodist Church 


The largest Methodist Church in the 
United States is First Methodist of Houston, 
Texas. Located at the edge of the business 
district, it boasts of a record high of 7,600 
members. Its minister, 52-year-old Dr. 
Paul Quillian, requires 25 full-time as- 
sistants to take spiritual care of the con- 
gregation and supervise the numerous 
activities in the adjacent seven-story com- 
munity building. The names of bankers 
and oilmen highlight the list of First 
Methodist’s 150 stewards, and chairman 
of the board of trustees is Will Clayton, 
wealthy cotton man and former Under 
Secretary of State. 

But First Methodist is no snobbish, rich 
man’s church. As it starts its 110th year 
Jan. 1, the church continues to minister 
to the poor as well as the wealthy, the 
sick at nearby Jefferson Davis City Hos- 
pital, some 200 shut-ins, and plain Mr. 
and Mrs. Churchgoer. There are no set 
pledges, but each gives what he can afford. 
The resultant feeling of brotherhood and 
loyalty is so great that when the 1947 
congregation dinner was announced, it 
was impossible for all who wanted to at- 
tend to sit down together the same eve- 
ning. Four dinners had to be arranged on 
different nights. 

Furthermore, the church is on such a 
sound financial basis that it can aid those 
outside of its congregation. In Houston 
alone, First Methodist has helped to found 
fourteen new Methodist churches. 

Chiefly responsible for the excellent or- 
ganization and sound finances is Dr. Quil- 
lian, himself a former businessman. Geor- 
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Dr. Verheyden (center) gives a tip to Mr. Hardin and Dr. Quillian (right) 


gia-born, Dr. Quillian entered the Southern 
Methodist Church’s ministry in 1923. At 
First Methodist, where he has served since 
1937, he has drawn around him a group of 
1,800 businessmen who are the backbone 
of his church. 

Bowling and Bible: Among the most 
popular extracurricular activities of the 
church is the Bowling League, started in 
1939. Dr. Quillian, his first assistant, Dr. 
Clyde Verheyden, and his leader in youth 





First Methodist Church and community building are brimming with activity 
69 


work, the Rev. Grady Hardin, are all en- 
thusiastic bowlers. Recently, all the mem- 
bers paid a little higher fee each evening 
for the alleys, and with the fund will 
furnish a room in the new Methodist hos- 
pital to be constructed in Houston soon. 

Last spring, a series of men’s luncheons 
were held each Monday at the Rice Hotel 
to prepare for Holy Week. The luncheons 
are still held in the church’s banquet hall. 
where the men sing a hymn, say a prayer. 
and hear an inspirational address while 
they eat. Naturally, extracurricular activ- 
ity alone does not make a good church 
There must be appealing preaching. Dr. 
Quillian concentrates on the essential 
Bible truths, avoiding controversial mat- 
ters as much as possible. Also there must 
be strong evangelism. 

To this end, Dr. Verheyden and Dr 
Quillian divided the city into eighteen dis- 
tricts, each with a lay president and hi: 
assistants. With these men as a core, Dr. 
Verheyden set out to win new members— 
and keep the old ones interested. If 2 
member was sick in the hospital, not only 
a minister but one or two laymen called 
on him. Any prospective new members re- 
ceived cards saying: “I understand you 
are interested in First Methodist. I am a 
member and think you will like it.” At the 
end of 1946, Methodism’s Year of Evan- 
gelism, 1,062 new members had _ joined 
the church. 

As Dr. Quillian puts it, at First Method. 
ist “there is none of the old-time idea that 
a man was a good Christian because he 
went to church once a week. A_ good 
Christian works seven days a week and is 
available to help his fellow man every 24 
hours of those seven days.” 
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BASKETBALL: 
Kentucky Again 


in one respect, at least, college basket- 
ball’s apologists had something: The 
thousands of miles that many teams 
traveled this season would have definite 
educational benefits. Already, one middle- 
aged customer in Madison Square Garden 
in New York had been fascinated by his 
discovery that the visiting Arkansas team’s 
neme wasn’t pronounced “Arkansas.” A 
se:soned New York reporter, investigating 
tvo Oklahoma A. & M. players’ use of 
in:‘tials, had confirmed his suspicion in one 
case: Captain A. L. Bennett liked “A. L.” 
better than “Ambrose.” The second case, 
however, was a bit of Americana: J. L. 
Parks, like any number of other kids in 
that part of the country, had been given 
mere initials at birth. 
Whistlers: And if the season was only 
a few weeks old, college coaches last week 
thought it had already made three points 
clear to them: 
> The officiating still needs more uni- 
formity in rules interpretation, and is hit- 
ting the whistle harder than ever. Coach 
Henry Iba of Oklahoma A. & M. temper- 
ately observed: “Basketball games usually 
are officiated better than they’re played,” 
but most of his colleagues sided with 
Coach Elmer Ripley of Georgetown. The 
125 fouls that were called in a Dec. 13 
double-header at Madison Square Garden 
seemed to illustrate Ripley’s point: “Too 






























International 


Groza: Kentucky’s big gun 
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‘Mr. Mack Against Time 


by JOHN LARDNER 


LARK GRIFFITH, the power, glory, 
brains, and president of the Wash- 
ington baseball club, rebuked vour cor- 
respondent once in a letter ful! of 
pathos for suggesting that he and 
Cornelius Mack of Philadelphia had 
engaged in a shrewd waivers deal which 
worked to the advantage of both parties. 
“I don’t care what you 
say about me,” wrote Griff 
nobly, “but how can you 
think a thing like that of 
dear old Connie Mack?” 

Naturally, I thought a 
thing like that of dear old 
Connie because I knew he 
could not have survived 47 
years of Philadelphia base- 
ball and remained prosperous 
without using his wits from 
time to time. The same thing is true of 
Mr. Griffith, with his sparse Washing- 
ton franchise. Both men came up from 
the ranks of baseball. Both have used 
shoelaces more than once to hold their 
ball clubs together. 

I yield to no man in my reverence 
for the sainted Mr. Mack, who cele- 
brated his 85th birthday last week with 
no more serious flaw in his constitution 
than a slight head cold. He is, as the 
boys never tire of saying, a grand old 
man. But I like my human nature with 
a little salt on it; 100 per cent sweetness 
and light is something you would scarce- 
ly wish on your worst enemy. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Mack always behaves like 
a human being. Mr. Griffith’s marsh- 
mallow-flavored view of him probably 
came from reading the wrong kind of 


book. 


RIFF and Cornelius are the last sur- 
G vivors of the old school of baseball. 
The old school is one part sacred, one 
part inconsistent, and one part sharp as 
a razor. Mack and Griffith fought the 
rise of night ball tooth and nail until 
they had enough money to install light- 
ing plants of their own, whereupon they 
went in for night play like a couple of 
pedigreed owls. By last season it had 
gotten so that their players, especially 
Griff’s, knew of sunshine only by hear- 
say. Mr. Mack was said to be scouting 
a right-handed alley cat to play third 
base for him. 

It’s certain that he needs a third base- 
man, also a second baseman. He said as 
much on his recent birthday. He won- 
dered why the ever-loving St. Louis 





Browns had not dealt him an athlete or 
two while they were breaking up their 
ball club last month. Previously Connie 
had said that ball clubs should not be 
broken up. It depends, it seems, on 
which way the splinters fly. 

As the game’s most distinguished ball- 
club-smasher (reformed), Mr. Mack 
added that he would like to 
win the pennant again be- 
fore he cashes his chips. 
There is no doubt that he 
means it. Connie has always 
been as proud as he could 
afford to be. The great senti- 
mental issue of baseball to- 
day is whether he can beat 
the clock with the team of 
Athletics that is now under 
== §=construction. 

He began to break up his first great 
Athletic team after winning the pennant 
in 1914. The gesture was not entirely 
self-induced, or so Connie thought. He 
suspected that his famous pitchers, 
Chief Bender and Eddie Plank, would 
jump to the independent Federal League 
(as they did) the following year, and 
after the two of them pitched and lost 
the first two games of the 1914 World 
Series with Boston, he coldly resolved 
not to start them again for Philadelphia 
in that series or any other. The Braves 
won the series four straight. 

Fifteen years went by before Mr. 
Mack won his next pennant. Fifteen 
years have now gone by since he began 
breaking up his second great team, the 
Grove-Cochrane-Dykes-Simmons- Foxx 
outfit. If the old man is strict in his 
cycles, he should soon be ready again. 

He thinks he will be. The new Ath- 
letics, who jumped from eighth place to 
fifth in 1947, have a good catcher, a 
fair outfield. and a spotty infield. Out- 
weighing all these factors, good or bad, 
as Cornelius pointed out the other day, 
is the pitching: it looks like the best 
collection of young pitchers in baseball. 
All of them—Marchildon, Fowler, Sav- 
age, Scheib, Christopher, and McCahan 
—have now had at least one year of big- 
league experience. Mr. Mack rates 
pitching as 75 per cent of the game— 
and that may be an underestimate. 


vision in 1948. From then on, it will 
be Cornelius Mack against the clock, 
with the betting on Connie to strike 
first. 


Ti A’s should finish in the first di- 
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You've dreamed of some day living 
or visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something youcando aboutit. 

Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. Earnings better 
than average are offered by this time- 
tested, progressive organization, and 
Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 
your savings. Send for Standard’s 
“Save by Mail Pian” and financial 
statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “life” in California. 


Gn MN Ean. 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 


emma Los Angeles 14, Calif. mm 
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Quiets the nerves. 
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STAY IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN 


Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths...fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 
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Olympic Aspirants: With the U.S. Olympic water-polo tryouts 
awarded to St. Louis, these Missouri A. C. members were practicing 
last week as if they meant to win. Tryouts are scheduled for summer. 


many Officials are trying to take up too 
much of the spotlight.” 

> There is a trend toward even more 
shooting and higher scores. To Coach 
Everett Case of North Carolina State, 
that meant a better show for the specta- 
tors and more fun for the players. To 
Coach Doggy Julian of Holy Cross, it 
meant that basketball defense and the 
game’s balance might fall into serious 
neglect. 

> Although last season’s major titles went 
to Utah (National Invitation) and Holy 
Cross (National Collegiate), the No. 1 
team to beat is again Kentucky. 

Irish of the Basket: As the man who 
was being put on the spot by one of these 
conclusions, Coach Adolph Rupp readily 
agreed with all three of them. But he 
didn’t want anyone to think that coaching 
a constant favorite is a soft life: “We've 
become the Notre Dame of our game— 
we're the team every team wants to beat. 
Two and three times a week we meet 
clubs that are really up for us, but I can’t 
keep saying to my team: ‘Boys, this is the 
night!’ Not three nights a week, with five 
married men among the boys I’m trying to 
impress. 

“Quite a few of our biggest games are 
played on the road—that’s the only place 
Notre Dame would play us this year—and 
on the road my boys eat and walk too 
much, especially in New York. And we 
play so many games that I never get a real 
chance to coach them up on things after 
the season starts.” 

For the time being, Rupp thought he 
could manage. His Wildcats were upset 
by Temple (60-69) Dec. 20 and looked 
only routine in a 52-40 victory over St. 


John’s of Brooklyn Dec. 23, but he has 
lost only one starter from the gifted bunch 
that won 34 out of 37 games for him last 
season. Paced by huge Alex Groza, the 
team averaged 75 points a game in this 
season’s first seven victories despite in- 
juries to two All-American candidates, 
Ralph Beard and Wah-Wah Jones. 

Most of this group won’t finish cam- 
paigning for Kentucky until 1949, and by 
then the crowded big-time pressure may 
be slackening off a bit for Rupp. The 
University of Kentucky has decided to 
rearrange its school year, leaving fewer 
classroom breaks for the playing of basket- 
ball games, and it also is building a gym 
that will have room for 12,000 customers 
instead of the present 3,300. Last week 
Rupp, who resented criticism of the 37- 
game campaign Kentucky waged in 194¢- 
47, apparently had changed his mind: “A 
schedule of 20 or 22 games is enough.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Jimmy Does It 


Mop-haired Coach Jimmy Conzelma 
made himself famous as the man with a! 
the jokes. This season his football tear 
stopped being one of them. After seve: 
straight last-place or next-to-last finishes, 
Conzelman’s Chicago Cardinals came uw» 
with a “dream backfield”—Paul Chris‘ 
man, Charley Trippi, Marshall Goldberg 
Pat Harder, and some talented spares. I: 
Chicago Dec. 28, the Cardinals won th» 
National League championship, beatin: 
the Philadelphia Eagles by 28-21 on fou 
long touchdown dashes, two by Trippi an‘! 
two by Elmer Angsman. 
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—— THEATER —— 


Murder in St. Petersburg 


Late in 1945 the British actor-play- 
wrigut Rodney Ackland was looking for a 
story to appease the growing demand of 
homb-weary English theater audiences for 
“a reaffirmation of the sanctity of human 
life.’ His own imagination was “dried 
ip. Finally he was forced to fall back 
on Dostoevski and offer a stage .adapta- 
tion of the Russian’s 80-year-old novel 
“Crime and Punishment.” 

Ackland’s choice was intelligent. His 
interpretation of so eternally human a 
tra edy against the sordid and querulous 
background of a St. Petersburg lodging 
house in 1860 is sensitive and adroitly 
han-lled. John Gielgud, as he did last year 
in London, brings to the role of Raskol- 
nikoff, the indigent intellectual whose self- 
centered philosophy led him to murder, 
not only artistry but an intuitive percep- 
tion of its application to the world that 
produced Nazi Germany. Both Lillian Gish 
and Dolly Haas support him with sincere 
intensity. 

But as a dramatic presentation Ack- 
land’s adaptation is, unfortunately, not a 
very good play. In the narrow confines of 
the legitimate stage Gielgud’s Raskol- 
nikoff seems occasionally guilty of postur- 
ing. Even Miss Gish, as the deranged 
Katerina Ivanna, at times becomes mawk- 
ish. One feels, however, that neither 
actors nor adapter are to be blamed— 
“Crime and Punishment” was never in- 
tended to be made into a play. (Criae 
wp PunisumMent. Robert Whitehead and 
Oliver Rea, producers. Theodore Komi- 
sarjevsky, director. Paul Sherriff, set.) + 


Male Cinderella 


With “Topaze” the New Opera Com- 
pany temporarily abandons its series of 
musical revivals to bring back the Marcel 
Pagnol-Benn W. Levy play that was a 
Broadway hit in 1930: While the current 
revival* acts its age, it is still a facile, well- 
preserved, and generally engaging comedy 
about an honest schoolteacher who falls 
among big-time political grafters, discovers 
that he is their dupe, and proceeds to 
move in on both his boss’s racket and his 
well-kept mistress. 

This male Cinderella story with a re- 
verse twist stars Oscar Karlweis and, be- 
cause his Topaze isn’t to be taken as seri- 
ousiy as his Jacobowsky in “Jacobowsky 
and the Colonel,” the Austrian star plays 
it with a hint of high-class vaudeville. 
Without trying so hard, Clarence Derwent, 
gets almost as many laughs. And Tilly 
Losch is attractive as the well-kept woman 
who knows when to hedge her bets. (Topaze. 
Yolanda Mero-Irion, producer. Leo Mit- 
tler, director. Oliver Smith, sets.) 





*“Topaze” closed after one performance. 
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WHAT! NO CLOWNS? 


Nothing diverts us from our main 
act 100% service to people whose 


big interest is home and family. That a) - 
100% service automatically screens VU ) 


out casual readers, but screens in over 





3,000.000 families — husbands and and ardens 
wives who buy into the billions CIRCULATION oyER 3,090,000 
every year. If your product goes into . 
homes, don’t miss those 3,000,000. AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
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| This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circum- 
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securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,038,207 Shares 


Brown & Bigelow 





Common Stock | 
Par Value $1 Per Share 





Price $9.50 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated only from such dealers, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these shares under the securities laws of such State. 
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100th Pudding 


Corn meal, nutmeg. ginger, eggs, water, 
milk, molasses, and butter. 
iron pot; turn out on a dish and the result: 
hasty pudding. In the 1770's, the under- 
-graduates of Harvard University—con- 
cave with hunger bred from a poor Com- 
mons fare and a strict rule against any 
sort of food in their rooms—used_ to 
gather secretly in their chambers and 
concoct this filling delicacy. By 1790, a 
formal club had been organized around 
the custom. 

As the secret brotherhood of the hasty 
pudding grew larger—and similarly more 
rotund—the boys began to ape their pro- 
fessors and put them on mock trial at 
pudding sprees. By 1830, the pudding 
players had added costumes—and a spirit 
of comradeship which has survived ever 
since. 

In 1844, a senior named Lemuel Hay- 
ward decided the time had come for some- 
thing more elaborate. Since the pudding 
brothers then had no clubroom, Hayward 
was having his friends to his Hollis Hall 
rooms on Friday, Dec. 13. A play called 
“Bombastes Furioso” had played Boston 
that season with John Gilbert, and Hay- 
ward decided it would fill the bill nicely 
for an advance in student histrionics. 

Applause and Pudding: Resplendent 
in a second-hand general’s coat bought 
out of his own pocket, Hayward put chosen 
players through their theatrical tricks. Star 
of the evening was Distaffina (played by 
“Madame” Hunchman), a Harvard gentle- 
man well-skirted, who, according to Hay- 
ward’s reminiscences, “wore a low neck 
and short sleeves, and on her introducing 
a fancy dance, the applause almost shook 
old Hollis down ... We had the pudding 
after the play; the actors kept on their 


False-bosomed floozies with shapeless legs 
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dresses, and poor Distaffina was nearly 
bothered to death by her admirers.” 
Since then, the sight of full-bosomed 
ladies with very male voices has been a 
constant source of amusement to under- 
grads and alumni alike. This year’s Hasty 
Pudding show, “Here’s the Pitch,” is no 
exception. It is the 100th production of 
the Harvard club. Pudding historians in- 
sist that nct only is it the oldest collegi- 
ate show,* but the third oldest- dramatic 
organization in the world—after the Ober- 
ammergau Passion play and the Comédie 
Francaise. This week in Chicago and De- 
troit, “Here’s the Pitch” is finishing up a 
six-city tour to bring the sometimes baw- 





*Other well-known varsity shows of 1947-48: 
University of Pennsylvania’s Mask and Wig, 60th 
production; Princeton's Triangle, 56th; and Colum- 
bia’s Varsity, 54th, coming up next spring. 











Vinton Freedley, the belle of 1914 
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dy, always amusing spectacle to the sons 
of fair Harvard. 

Before the pudding was done, frosh and 
fathers were harking back to the old days, 
They remembered the names of former 
Hasty Pudding members, John Quincy 
Adams, sixth President of the United 
States, and Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. «s 
a gentleman in the 1861 production. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst was a German valet 
in the 1885 show. The next year, the phi- 
losopher George Santayana appeared in 
“Robin Hood” as the delicate Lady El- 
frida. 

Roll Call: In 1889, the banker J. ?. 
Morgan managed a pudding play, “The 
Duenna”’—and lost money. Under the gei- 
eral heading of “girls,” Thomas W. La- 
mont, financier, played a modest role in thie 
1891 production. 

The year 1902 saw Joseph Grew, former 
ambassador to Japan, as a humble sailor, 
and the next year Franklin D. Roosevelt 
served as assistant stage manager. In 
1911, Robert Benchley, humorist extraor- 
dinary, was posturing as Mayme O’Brien, 
a lady hairdresser. Music for the 19/4 
production was written by its charming 
leading lady, Vinton Freedley, who went 
on to produce such Broadway hits as 
“Anything Goes,” “Liliom,” and “Cabin in 
the Sky.” Other shows received helping 
hands from Robert Sherwood, John Mason 
Brown, and Donald Oenslager, all of thea- 
ter fame today. 

Although nowadays anyone who gets a 
part in a play may join the Hasty Pud- 
ding, the current production of “Here’s 
the Pitch” carries on the famous-names 
tradition. Miles Morgan, grandson of 
J. P., is assistant stage manager. And 
Frederick Lamont does his cousin Thoms 
one better. Instead of just being listed 
under “girls,” Lamont has the secondary 
male lead of Horace Cornwall. 


and bass voices still amuse Hasty Pudding enthusiasts 


Newsweek. 


















Tagliavini rehearsing with... 


Man and Wife 

Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor, first met 
Pia Tassinari, soprano, in Palermo, Italy. 
It was 1940, and they were both singing 
leading roles in Mascagni’s “L’Amico 
Fritz” when an air raid interrupted the 
performance. He took her to the shelter. 
That began a courtship which resulted in 
their marriage a year later. 

Until Tagliavini’s debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera on Jan. 10, 1947, Mme. 
Tassinari had been better known in op- 
eratic circles than her husband. His Met 
triumph that night, however, changed all 
that (Newsweek, Jan. 20, 1947). Since 
then, he has had a public which might 
well be compared to Sinatra swooners in 
Frankie’s palmiest days. 

Last week, on Dec. 26, Mme. Tassinari 
made her own Metropolitan debut in New 
York, having already bowed in with the 
company in Philadelphia three nights be- 
fore. The opera was Puccini’s “Tosca,’ 
and very much on hand as her leading 
man was Tagliavini, singing his first 
Metropolitan Cavaradossi. 

In spite of the fact that this was one of 
the most touted debuts of the season, and 
despite the determined efforts of the loyal 
Tagliavini following, the occasion was not 
an unqualified success. Mme. Tassinari is 
a musician of the highest order; friends say 
she has been of great help to her hus- 
band’s voice. But she does not have the 
lipper register to cope with Tosca’s dra- 
matic music. Furthermore, the festive 
event seemed to bring out the worst at- 
tributes of the Italian tenor in Tagliavini. 
He postured semaphorically. and he held 
on to high notes far past the moments of 
appointed departure. 
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The Record Year 


Although the bigger record companies 
disavowed any hysteria last week, they 
did admit that they weren’t letting their 
studios lie vacant or idle. It was the little 
fellows who were frantic—almost to the 
point of waxing anything they could get 
their hands on. For with the Petrillo ban 
on recording still scheduled for Dec. 31, 
it was their future which was the most 
uncertain. Without the security of large 
standard catalogues, they had to try crystal 
gazing, for upon their occult powers might 
well depend their existence. 

Companies like RCA Victor, Columbia, 
and Decca, however, refused to attempt to 
outguess the public’s fancy on future Tin 
Pan Alley hits. They concentrated on 
standard items m the popular and classi- 
‘al catalogue, content to practice clairvoy- 
ance only where an exceptional movie 
score or Broadway production warranted. 
With plenty of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms on hand—and especially Gersh- 
win, Kern, and Rodgers—they felt they 
would be doing business for some time to 
come. 

With or without the Petrillo ban, how- 
ever, it was still the time to take stock of 
the recording vear which was just ending. 
NEWSWEEK, therefore, presents its list of 
1947 disk highlights—items calculated to 
hold their own in record catalogues: 

P In the field of choral works, Columbia 
outdid itself by issuing Handel's Tue 
Mess1an (nineteen 12-inch records in two 
volumes, $22.50) and Mendelssohn’s Eut- 
JAH (sixteen 12-inch records in two vol- 
umes, $22.70). Both are recorded in Eng- 
land and both feature Sir Maicolm Sar- 
gent, the Liverpool Philharmonic, and the 


‘Huddersfield Choral Society. Not to be 


outdone, RCA Victor released an impres- 
sive rendition of Bach’s Mass 1n B Minor 
(seventeen 12-inch records in two volumes, 
819). Robert Shaw’s direction of the RCA 
Victor Chorale and Orchestra is altogether 
superior. 

> Skimming the top of the orchestral 
cream is more difficult, but there are a few 
issues which can’t be ignored. Arturo Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony’s Excerpts 
From Romero anp Juuier by Berlioz is 
one (RCA Victor. Three 12-inch records in 
album, S4. On unbreakable disks, $7). 
Serge Prokofieff’s Sympuony No. 5 per- 
formed by Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony is another (RCA Victor. 
Five 12-inch records in album, $6). Nor 
can anybody’s lists of “bests” not include 
some of the brilliantly recorded English 
Decea ffrr albums. Outstanding are Ravel’s 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE Suites 1 & 2 (three 
12-inch records in album, 87) and Franck’s 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS (two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $5). Both feature Charles 
Miinch and the Paris Conservatoire or- 
chestra, with Eileen Joyce taking over the 
piano for the Franck. And chamber-music 
enthusiasts should not overlook Handel’s 


L. Melancon 


... his wife, Pia Tassinari 


Concerti Grosst, Nos. 1-12 (Columbia. 
Twenty-five 12-inch records in three vol- 
umes, $34.25). Adolf Busch and the Busch 
Chamber Players do a memorable job. 

> In the operatic realm it must be remem- 
bered that the past year produced the first 
complete opera ever recorded at the Met- 


ropolitan—Humperdinck’s HANsEL AND 
GreteL (Columbia. Twelve 12-inch ree- 
ords in two volumes, S17). This Met- 


Columbia production features Risé Stevens 
as Hansel and Nadine Conner as Gretel. 
Outstanding among RCA Victor’s prolific 
operatic output were albums of arias by 
Eleanor Steber and Jan Peerce and Leon- 
ard Warren. Miss Steber’s soprano beau- 
tifully encompasses the difficulties of Mo- 
ZART Operatic ArtAs (two 12-inch records 
in album, $3), and Peerce and Warren are 
effective in’ selections from, Verdi and 
Puceini titled Iranian Operatic Duets 
(two 12-inch records in album, $3). 

> Offerings with real distinction in the 
popular field ran from the jazz of Bix 
Beiderbecke and Frankie Trumbauer, Brx 
AND Tram (Columbia. Four 10-inch ree- 
ords in album, $5), to the singing of the 
new French star, Edith Piaf (NEWsweEEK, 
Nov. 10, 1947). Miss Piaf’s album is titled 
La Rue PiGauie and is put out by Vox 
(three 10-inch records in album, $3.75). 
Also distinguished is RCA Victor's album 
of ALLEGRO, featuring members of the 
Broadway cast (five 10-inch records in 
album $4.75). And never to be neglected 
are Decea’s 1947 white-haired boys—Bing 
Crosby and Al Jolson. Bing can be bought 
in almost anything, and Jolson’s current 
best seller is his Sovuventr ALByM IT (four 
10-inch records in album, $3.75), only just 
managing to out-sell his 1946 best seller, 
Souvenir ALbunt I. 
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Artist With a Deficit 


José Limén began the year 1947 with a 
resounding success and, on Dec. 21, he 
closed it with more of the same. After his 
Jan. 5 concert at the Belasco Theater— 
his first major New York recital after his 
Army service—the two most important 
dance critics in the United States tapped 
out their choicest superlatives. “He is cer- 
tainly the finest male dancer of his time,” 
wrote John Martin in The New York 
Times. “The finest young male dancer of 
the modern school” was the judgment of 
Walter Terry of The New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Nor did Limon let his limb-climbers 
down with his Dec. 21 performance, this 
time at the New York City Center. “A 
tremendous performance,” said Martin. “A 
program which brought honor to the art of 
the dance,” wrote Terry. Since quotes from 
the all-important New York critics are 
- generally held to contain the difference be- 
tween an artist’s success and failure, what 
more could Limon ask? 

The Cost Ogre: What Limon asks— 
and other top-flight dancers like him—is 
the chance to make a living out of the ex- 
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costs of the one-nighter would be spread 
out. This, however, demands a larger reper- 
toire—a challenge Limén and_ Doris 
Humphrey, his chief choreographer and ar- 
tistic director, are working on now. But 
when you have been in the Army for two 
of the most vital years of your career, it 
takes a while to build again. 

As was the case with so many others, 
the war came to Limon at the worst pos- 
sible moment. He had only started to study 
dancing seriously in 1930, when he was 22. 
A Mexican whose musician-father had fled 
to Arizona because of political troubles, he 
had originally come to New York to study 
painting. But when he saw his first El 
Grecos, he was cooked as a painter. “This 
man had done everything I hoped to do,” 
Limon remembers now. He knew that after 
that he would only spend his career copy- 
ing the Spanish master—or trying to escape 
him. 

No Searves: Friends who recognized 
that Limon had a dancer’s body advised 
him to study the modern dance. But at 
first he refused. “I thought dancing was 
effeminate,’ he says. “It was waving 
scarves and somebody pirouetting on their 
toes.” A Harald Kreutzberg recital, how- 
ever, changed his mind: “TI nearly died. It 








José Limon: His dancing is art, not ‘cheap entertainment’ 


pression of his art. And that is far more 
complicated than the most involved chore- 
ographic pattern thought up or executed 
by any of them. Limon, as an example, lost 
around $700 on his Jan. 5 concert—despite 
his success. To try to lick the problem of 
high overhead costs, such as $750 for stage- 
hands and lighting, Limon rented the larger 
City Center for his second recital. 

But, even with the help of such extrava- 
gant notices, when the figures were totted 
up last week the answer was the same, al- 
though slightly less: a $427 deficit. All the 
larger house had meant was corresponding- 
ly larger fees—for rental, $1,000 as against 
$690 for the Belasco, and for stagehands 
and lighting, $874. 

The answer is for Limon to give a series 
of performances in which some of the fixed 
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was wonderful. I didn’t see one single scarf. 
He danced like a man. So I said: ‘I want 
to do that’.” 

And that he did. From 1930 to 1940 
Limoa studied with Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman, supporting himself by 
posing as a model for artist friends. Then 
in 1940, he struck out on his own and was 
just getting established when the Army 
caught him in 1943. Now that he has 
“arrived,” he still must support him- 
self outside his concerts. This he ac- 
complishes by teaching, three to four 
hours a day, six days a week. But like all 
the devotees of the modern American 
dance, he has a passionate belief in his 
work. “Nobody believes in it but us. We 
don’t want a cheap piece of entertainment. 
We believe in it as art.” 





MOVIES 


The Halls of Montezuma 


Twentieth Century-Fox went to Mexico 
to film a large part of Samuel Shellabarg- 
er’s. best seller “Captain From Castile.” 
The scenery is therefore both striking and 
authentic. But any resemblance to history 
in this account of the conquest of the 
Aztecs is a swashbuckling, technicolored 
coincidence conceived with box-office 
aforethought and dedicated to starry-eyed 
escapists. 

The story splits patly into two parts, 
one tiptoeing judiciously around the sub- 
ject of Spain in the early 1500s and the 
Inquisition, the other making a_sugar- 
coated, hippodromic spectacle of Cortez’s 
invasion of Montezuma’s vast empire with 
a handful of horses, cannon, and men. 

In both countries, Tyrone Power, as 
the sorely beleaguered Pedro de Vargas 
falls in love, runs afoul of his apparently 
indestructible enemy, one Diego de Silva 
(John Sutton), and acquits himself gal- 
lantly as gentleman, swordsman, and 
lover. He also has a baby (legitimate) by 
a onetime servant girl (Jean Peters) who 
came along for the trip, and looks better 
and better as time lags on the road to the 
halls of Montezuma. 

Obviously you won’t find anything as 
touching as this in Prescott’s celebrated 
book “The Conquest of Mexico,” and the 
curtain falls with an optimistic speech by 
a kindly priest (Thomas Gomez) who 
hopes that the Spaniards are less inter- 
ested in gold than in opening up a great 
new world to civilization. Mercifully, the 
curtain also falls before Cortez establishes 
diplomatic relations with Montezuma. 

Cloak and Dagger: As a latter-day 
invader of Mexico, Henry King has in- 
fused a historical fantasy with enough 
cloak-and-dagger action and more than 
enough panoramic pageantry to supply 
several films on this subject, with a little 
left over for “The Conquest of Peru.” 
Power is both gentle and athletic at home 
and abroad; Lee J. Cobb is as good as 
ever as his soldier-of-fortune companion, 
and Cesar Romero gives a lusty imper- 
sonation of Hernan Cortez. 

Miss Peters achieved her feature role 
because she won a campus popularity con- 
test at Ohio State University. Ohio State 
is to be congratulated for its good taste. 
Given a chance at a few more roles Miss 
Peters is going to be somebody. (CaprTatn 
From Castite. Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Lamar Trotti, producer. Henry King, di- 
rector. Technicolor.) 


Senatorial Spoof 


One of the nice things about America 
is that, whatever the facts may be, one 
can be as disparaging as one pleases over 
the coffee about what qualities best fit 
John Citizen to hold national office. 

In “The Senator Was Indiscreet,” Uni- 


Newsweek 

























































































The senator (William Powell) is indiscreet 


versal-International makes delightful com- 
edy out of the assumption that the sine 
qua non for Senatorial—or even Presi- 
dential—aspirations is a good press agent 
and a personal diary documenting “the 
party's” transgressions. 

The most appealing things about Melvin 
G. Ashton (William. Powell) are that it 
is never adequately explained how he 
managed to get into the Senate in the first 
place, and that he has absolutely no real- 
life political significance. It is probably just 
as well that he hasn’t. Neither the press 
(Peter Lind Hayes) who inducts 
him into a tribe of employment-agency 
Indians to publicize a New York hotel, 
the beautiful but purposeful newspaper 
woman (Ella Raines) who balks at sup- 
porting him for President, nor the dis- 
eruntled Communist waiter who brings 
highballs for his entourage could be quite 
as engaging in a workaday postwar world. 

Ashton’s party henchmen, all of whom 
are prepared to vanish at a moment’s 
notice if the papers ever get hold of “what 
happened in Denver” also support a brand 
of comedy that is more often slapstick 
than satirical. But in these days when a 
rouud baker’s dozen of Presidential as- 
pirants have found everything to say 
about their candidacy except “no,” Ash- 
ton has his moments—especially when he 
holds forth for three hours at a_ political 
baiquet without even managing to say 
“maybe.” (THe Senator Was INpISCREET. 
Universal-International. Nunnally Johnson, 
producer. George 8. Kaufman, director.) 


agent 


Experiment With James 


Obviously, Henry James wouldn’t have 
approved everything that went into “The 
Lost Moment,” Hollywood’s version of his 
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famous novelette “The Aspern Papers.” 
But he would have appreciated the tip- 
toeing respect and the meticulously somber 
mood contributed by both the adapter 
Leonardo Bercovici and the director Mar- 
tin Gabel. 

Frankly, the admirers of Henry James 
have cause for complaint, and the aver- 
age moviegoer will probably complain of 
boredom. But in between these extremes 
there is room for a number of people who 
will find this film unusual and reasonably 
interesting. 





MOVIES 


The plot, as it stands now. concerns a 
young American publisher (Robert Cum- 

mings) who masquerades as a callow au- 

thor to visit a villa in Venice with the 

idea of stealing the love letters a famous 

poet wrote to the lady of the house. The 

lady (Agnes Moorehead) is 105 years old 

at this time, blind and living in the past. 

Her niece (Susan Hayward) for some un- 

accountable reason is a psychotic char 

acter who, at times, identifies lrerself with 

her aunt and her letters and her poet- 

lover and, at midnight, is given to chang- 

ing her hair-do and playing the piano in 
her room. 

Susan With Hair Dewn: When Miss 
Hayward lets her hair down she is very at- 
tractive, and although Cummings is no 
psychiatrist he knows whet to do. It all 
works out very patly, what with a_ fire 
taking care of the old lady, her letters, and 
her niece’s psychoses. This is a case in 
which boy meets letters, boy gets girl and, 
under the impact of love, girl loses a 
dangerous case of split) personality. Al- 
though the suspense is negligible, the film 
has a certam integrity of mood and man- 
ner that justifies an improbable romance 

Without a program, you couldn't tell 
Agnes Moorehead under her several layers 
of Tutankhamen make-up. Cummings 
works diligently to be respectful and 
honest with several problems at hand, and 
Susan Hayward, in a baffling role, is better 
than the producers had a right to expect. 
More on the normal side are John Archer 
as an alcoholic author, Joan Lorring as a 
nervous housemaid, and Eduardo Ciannelli 
as a priest who believes in letting well 
enough alone. (THe Lost Moment. Walter 
Wanger, producer. Martin Gabel, director.) 


A tense moment in “The Lost Moment” 

















Four Authors, Four Critics 


During the last few months New Direc- 
tions Books of Norfolk, Conn. (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 22, 1945), has issued four 
volumes in its series, “The Makers of 
Modern Literature.” These small, neatly 
printed books, are “guidebooks to the 
great writers who have shaped modern 
literature, written by critics who are cre- 
ative rather than academic.” For the most 
part they live up to that promise. Because 
of the publisher’s insistence upon creative 
criticism the volumes are readable as well 
as informative, and they can be enjoyed 
even by those who are not overly familiar 
with the authors under discussion. 

Edouard Roditi’s essay on Oscar Wilde, 
H. J. Muller’s appraisal of Thomas Wolfe, 
David Daiches’s new approach to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Eric Bentley’s sharp 
investigation of George Bernard Shaw 
stand up beside the previous assessments 
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nent. His ideas were more important than 
his art forms, and his animadversions on 
criticism and esthetics, with his “conscious 
philosophy of art,” were sounder and 
more modern than we are likely to re- 
member them. Roditi, in his excellent es- 
say, shows that Wilde was as important as 
he himself claimed to be when he said: “I 
was a man who stood in symbolic relations 
to the art and culture of my age.” 

A new interest in Robert Louis Steven- 
son by a generation that grew up to think 
of him merely as a romantic 'stylist has 
been apparent lately. Saxe Commins re- 
cently edited, with a fine introduction, a 
magnificent giant volume of Stevenson’s 
best works. Now David Daiches—like 
Stevenson, a Scot—adds to our under- 
standing of this man who was not only a 
consummate craftsman but whose devotion 
to his art allowed him to write with perma- 
nent qualities. Daiches examines Steven- 
son’s long and short works carefully as re- 
gards their structure and form, as well as 








tory life. Of all the New Directions books, 
Bentley’s is the most crotchety, the most 
stimulating and controversial. But that js 
basically because it is about Shaw. How 
otherwise could it be? 

The Wolfe Myth: Among contemp»- 
rary American writers perhaps none js 
more enigmatic than the late Thomas 
Wolfe, who died before his real stature— 
or lack of it—was established. He has been 
lavishly praised and bitterly denounce, 
He has been called an amateur of words, 
completely lacking in any sense of form, 
a fountain of poetic prose that poured 
forth unendingly and uncontrolled. He has 
also been compared favorably with some 
of the greatest writers of all times—io 
Balzac, Dostoevski, and our own Melville, 

To Herbert J. Muller, Wolfe was a moc- 
ern mythmaker. The myth was Wolle 
himself. His artistic achievement was in 
transforming his “private legend” into a 
public one. Muller is a sound critic, not 
overwhelmed by Wolfe’s overwhelming 


Culver 


A critical series explores anew the writings of Shaw, Wolfe, Wilde, and Stevenson 


of James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Garcia 
Lorea, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and André Gide. The 
entire series belongs on the shelf of any 
person seriously interested in modern 
literature. 

The Mark of Wilde: As Roditi points 
out, Wilde has long been neglected (except 
for certain of his oft-revived plays) and is 
remembered mostly for his strange career, 
with its attendant unsavory gossip. But 
he should be remembered as a figure of 
some literary importance who left his mark 
upon his own time and upon ours. He 
helped, as much as could any one writer, 
in bringing about the historic change in 
English literature from romanticism to 
modernism. 

Wilde’s influence was felt as much in 
America as in England or on the Conti- 
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their content, and comes to the conclusion 
that Stevenson was, as many have long 
known, a truly great writer. 

Of George Bernard Shaw little remains 
to be said that hasn’t been said at one 
time or another by any number of Shaw’s 
friends or enemies. Eric Bentley first be- 
came interested in Shaw when he read 
Edmund Wilson’s essay, “Shaw at Eighty.” 
Later, for The Atlantic Monthly, he wrote 
his own essay, “Shaw at Ninety.” This is 
the basis for Bentley’s sharp and some- 
times brittle little book about Shaw’s poli- 
tics, religious opinions, and, of course and 
at greater length, the plays pleasant and 
unpleasant that are the larger Shavian con- 
tribution to literature. 

It is Bentley’s contention that Shaw 
himself has lived out the “tragedy of great- 
ness” in the course of his often contradic- 


personality. He sees the man’s faults, 
which were many. But he feels that in 
spite of them Wolfe was a sincere writer 
who deserves, and probably will hold, a 
firm position in the literary history of his 
time. 

(Oscar Witpe. By Edouard Roditi. 25° 
pages. Ropert Louis STEVENSON. By Davi:! 
Daiches. 196 pages. BERNARD SHaw. B/ 
Eric Bentley. 242 pages. THomas Wotr».. 
By Herbert J. Muller. 196 pages. New Di- 
rections. Each, $2.) 


Other Books 


Tue Conquest oF THE West. By Walte’ 
F. McCaleb. 336 pages. Prentice-Hal! 
$3.75. A brief and scholarly treatment o' 
the exciting period from the Louisiana Pur 
chase to the Mexican War (1800-1848) 


Newsweek 











— 


» stressing the political and economic im- 
' plic: ations. 


Tur ArLantic Frontier: CoLonran 
AMERICAN Crviuization. 1607-1763. By 
Louis B. Wright. 373 pages. Knopf. $4.50. 


> Working on the theory that Colonial Amer- 
F ica was “necessarily a projection of Europe 


across the Atlantic, ” Louis B. Wright of 
the Huntington Library offers a new in- 


© terpretation of the beginnings of the Amer- 


ee, 


| Europeans 


wan story. In the first two centuries the 
@ld World traditions and institutions were 
ransmuted, but the process of changing 
into Americans was neither 
By the time of the Revolu- 
ton the colonies had changed completely 
“and their citizens had indeed become 
\mericans.” Professor Wright tells of this 


quick nor easy. 


> coming of age brilliantly, making old facts 


B seem 


: Kditcd by Clarence L. 


B pages. 


new. 

DicTION ary. 
Barnhart. 1.472 
Random Touse. $5. Five full dol- 


Tue AxnreRICAN COLLEGE 


jars’ worth of words are packed in_ this 


beautifully printed and magnificently 
edited desk dictionary. Random House 


spent a large sum of money keeping more 
than 350 authorities in every field of learn- 
ing compiling this book. Its definitions are 
precise. Among the 132,000 words included 
are several hundred new terms that have 
hecome part of the atomic American lan- 
guage in recent years. Its illustrations are 
graphically modern. Its rules for pronun- 
ciation are foolproof. Its derivations go far 
beyond those usually offered in a desk- 
sized volume. 

UxconqurereD. By Neil H. Swanson. 
1,0 pages. Doubleday. $3. The eighth in 
the author’s ambitious project of 30 novels 
dealing with the development of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. This one follows the 
adventures of a girl criminal (falsely con- 
victed) from London to the plantations of 
Virginia, through the Pontiac Conspiracy 
and the Siege of Fort Pitt in 1763. Despite 
a stock potpourri of sex, violence, and 
heroics the story is lively. 

Tiik Bacuetor Sears. By Martin Dib- 
ner. 309 pages. Doubleday. $3. A com- 
petent first novel about that generation 
which fought its way through the depres- 
sion only to end up in the war, much of 
the story—which centers around an F. 
Scott, Fitzgeraldish group of upper-mid- 
le-class, college-trained men and women 
—is slightly overladen with author com- 
nentary and is overthin on characteriza- 
tion. But.the narrative is well paced, and 
parts of it are quite moving. 

Ovrrun THE ConstaBLe. By Selwyn 
Jepson, 288 pages. Doubleday. $2.75. 
Well-done suspense yarn by the author of 
the classic “Keep Murder Quiet.” The 
scche Is London (and rural areas). Right 
off, the reader is given not only the body 
but the real murderer. The rest of the 
yarn is given over to the attempts of a 
young woman to save an innocent suspect, 
who is shielding the real one (he thinks). 
It’s tricky and readable. 
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what language is spoken in his home? 
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THIS COMMISSION 

WILL BE GLAD TO 
ASSEMBLE FACTS AND 
FIGURES PERTAINING TO 
YOUR INDUSTRY 

UPON REQUEST 


KANSAS offers you a pool of intelligent, experi- 
enced, capable labor with a record that is free from 
radicalism, agitation and strife. Kansas labor is 
97% American born, largely rural in origin and 
entirely unresponsive to radical leadership and 
mass emotionalism. No interpreter is needed to 
speak to or for Kansas labor . the language is 
plain American and the thinking is American, 
Kansans are accustomed to work, and to the idea 
that reward follows effort. They realize that the 
interests of Labor and Industry are inseparable. That 
is why there has not been a serious work stoppage in 
Kansas in more than a quarter century. That is why 
you may profit by considering a move to Kansas. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS 


812-B HARRISON STREET e TOPEKA, KANSAS 


LLY 


ELE ons INDUSTRY HALF WAY 


To Today's Educators and Students — 

_ NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 
offers a unique program of time-saving 
study services—graphic visual aids— up- 

_ to-the-minute news and news interpretation. 


a oe details write NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU , 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 











Relief from coughs, throat irritations, 
huskiness of colds or smoking comes 
fast with Vicks Medicated Cough 
Drops. So effective because they're 
really medicated with throat-soothing 
ingredients of Vicks VapoRub. Try’em! 
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old onan “in Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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genator H. F. Byrd 
Stores 425,000 
Bushels of Apples with 


Refrigeration and 


Air Conditioning 


Harry Flood Byrd, former Governor 
of Virginia, who is doing such a tre- 
mendous work for national economy 

== in the U. S. Sen- 
™" is also the 
largest individual 
apple grower in 
DE ee Loew, Caaeis 
Town, 400. Ten years ago 
, Sen. Byrd built a 
!00,000-bu. apple 
=storage at 
f Berryville, Va. 
This year he 
completed a 

' _,, 325,000-bu.  stor- 
errs ‘ont Backed age at Charles 
with This Equipment. Town, W. Va. 

Both are 

equipped with 

Frick Refrigera- 

tion. The new 

§ storage includes 

the latest in air 

conditioning, and 

is under full auto- 
matic control. 

| You get the 

most dependable, 

as well as the 

latest, when you 

_| specify Frick re- 

} frigerating,  ice- 

Frick Cooling Coils in king, or air- 

Air Stream of Cold conditioning 

— equipment. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


One End of Air Con- 
ditioned Storage, Charles 
Town. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Two Frick Refrigerating Machines at the Byrd 
Apple Storage, Charles Town. 
= ae ae to 
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Productivity as a Goal 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


T the heart of our 1948 problems, 
foreign and domestic, is produc- 
tivity. Greater permanent productivity 
should be the background against which 
all our political and economic plans are 
to be constructed. 

We have never entered a year with 
greater incentives to work more and 
produce more. We are eating more 
food, driving more cars, using more 
labor-saving devices and en- 
joying more commercial rec- 
reation than ever before. We 
are- sending more of our 
goods abroad. In the face 
of this demand, we are work- 
ing at 20 per cent more jobs 
than at any time before the 
war. We have more savings. 

And, while our population is 
only 10 per cent greater 
than before the war, our pro- 
duction is up more than 50 per cent. 

But we are not happy, because we 
sense instability. At home, demand in 
excess of supply is raising prices, and, 
abroad, the recovery of production is 
still running a race with chaos and 
Communism. 

What are our chances of winning 
the race of production at home? A 
partial answer is in the record of the 
past. The pattern of prewar progress 
was based on an annual increase in 
output per labor hour in our productive 
industries of from 3 to 4 per cent a 
year. This meant that in a quarter to 
a third of a century we doubled the 
amount available for the people of the 
nation. This ratio of progress gave us 
the world’s highest living standard. It 
enabled us to fight a great war without 
seriously reducing that standard. 


OME of our present instability is 
caused by a change, not in the rate 
of increase, but in the sequence of our 


productivity development. Formerly, 
we had first an increase in productivity; 
second, an increase in profits; next, a 
reduction in prices; then, a rise in 
wages; and, finally, a reduction in hours. 
During the war, this sequence changed. 
We continued to increase productivity, 
while wages and prices increased and 
hours decreased. We also increased un- 
paid exports. The adjustment to this 
change has been difficult. If it con- 
tinues, the unbalance we feel will grow 
greater and end seriously. 

There is good reason to believe, how- 


ever, that the major adjustment has 
passed its peak. Unpaid exports, what- 
ever the ERP figures may be, will prob- 
ably decline under the 1947 figure. If 
the pattern of wage increases remains 
at 10 per cent or less, prices may not 
go up more than 5 per cent. Food scar- 
city will decline if King Corn does not 
fail again. And the productivity of our 
manufacturing industries will probably 
increase at a greater rate 
than in the past two years. 
These factors should slow 
down and finally halt the 
tide of inflation. 
Government can, if it will, 
facilitate this favorable trend 
by adopting prudent financial 
policies, by refraining from 
ill-advised economic predic- 
tions, by wiser buying poli- 
cies and by constructively 
urging more work and more production. 
The President might, if he would, make 
productivity a household word. 
In foreign affairs, government policy 
is all-important, but greater produc- 
tivity is the objective. 


oop, clothing and fuel are not ends, 
but the means of anticipating ends. 
The ultimate purpose of European aid 
is to knit together the torn fabric of a 
productive plant which once sent goods 
over the seven seas. Stable and free 
governments are not causes, but results 
of stable economic conditions. 
Therefore, since the major part of 
our grants abroad should go toward re- 
building Europe’s productive _ plant, 
the administration of ERP, unlike that 
of Lend-Lease or UNRRA, should rest 
with an agency headed by a person 
experienced in building and directing 
large enterprises. And the grants should, 
as far as possible, be made directly to 
those who have in the past conducted 
large productive enterprises, rather than 
to political governments. For this pur- 
pose, groups of Continental European 
companies, managers and engineers 
should be assembled which would sub- 
scribe the loans and guarantee repay- 
ment. Such pledges should also be guar- 
anteed by the governments concerned. 
Every dollar not needed for immedi- 
ate necessities should be earmarked for 
a genuinely productive purpose. Pro- 
ductivity at home and abroad in 1948 
should be the major objective of our 
economic and political statesmanship. 
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“T was going to get my Silver C glider rating that day or the Alps 

were going to get me!” writes Raymond Schefer, a friend of 
Canadian Club at Camp Samaden in Switzerland. “Having completed 
the distance flight, [ was taking a third try at what [ found to be the 
toughest part of the tests... the altitude and duration flight. 


“A final check said ‘conditions perfect.’ » “To meet this test, I had to climb 3,280 feet *& “Suddenly a down draft reached up and 


grabbed me. I talked to my glider like a 


brother, shouted at it to climb! It did. T man- 


ut Alpine weather is tricky. The last above the tow-plane release point and stay for 
conditions had been just as perfect... 5 hours over treacherous mountain peaks. Its risky, 
start. Then my chance at that interna- but any glider pilot will tell you it’s worth it to soar aved to pull away, just missing a jagged peak. It 


rating was spoiled by a sudden lull. silently and ‘powerless’ over beautiful country, would have been a long fall to the valley below, 


a steady ridge current kept me up  elers, “Canadian Club rates high!” 


long enough and high enough fora Silver Why? Canadian Club is light as scotch t 
z d J 


C. We celebrated up at Mouttas Muraigl. rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. That’s = 


‘ . ‘ : ba 
“I didn’t break any records, but &*, “All over the world,” write trav- ~ 8 


The order was ‘Canadian Club—all what made it the largest-seliing imported 
‘round!’ Fine whisky at any altitude!” whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LiKE 





MADE IN CANADA 
BY HIRAM WALKER 











“PVE SOLD more than 240 million on —\ 


.ripe-smokin’ leaf that makes a 





Lucky Strike VTL The Man Who Knows 













ay : 


pounds of tobacco, and at every 
auction I've attended, I've seen the 
makers of Lucky Strike buy fine — 
quality tobacco . . . that fine, 





smooth, mild smoke.” 


L. H. Purdom, independent tobacco auctioneer ‘of Spring-. 
field, Ky., has been a Lucky Strike smoker for 22 years 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMP: ; 


LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO 


on the draw 








